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BYZANTINE PLATE AND JEWELLERY FROM CYPRUS 
IN MR. MORGAN'S COLLECTION 


«v» BY O. M. 


HE Island of Cyprus has 
from time to time yielded re- 
markable antiquities, dating 
from the Byzantine period. 
Of these none have presented 
a greater interest than the 
various pieces of silver plate 
discovered in recent years at 
Karavás, near the ancient Lapithos, about six 
miles west of Kyrenia, the picturesque little sea- 
port on the north coast. The last treasure from 
this neighbourhood, which came to light nearly 
five years ago, was the most interesting of all, and 
the objects here described form the most impor- 
tant half of it! They are now the property of 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, by whose kind permission 
they are reproduced. 

The story of the division of this valuable 
treasure and the loss of half of it by Great Britain 
deserves recording in a few words, if only to illus- 
trate the great difficulties which beset legislation 
on treasure-trove, or the disposal of antiquities 
and works of art. In the summer of 1902 two 
Greek peasants living at Karavas dug up eleven 
silver dishes and a quantity of gold jewellery. By 
the Cypriote law then in force, they were only 
entitled to one-third of the value of their find, the 
remaining two-thirds going to the owner of the 
soil and the government respectively, but this law 
was constantly evaded with success, unless the 
police were exceptionally fortunate. In the pre- 
sent case a grudge produced an informer, and Mr. 
Ernest McDonald, then acting commissioner at 
Kyrenia, after one or two failures upon a false 
scent, surrounded two suspected houses with 
police in the small hours of the morning, with the 
result that five silver dishes, two of considerable 
size, and a few small articles of gold jewellery, 
were discovered and impounded. These are the 
objects now in the possession of the Cyprus 
Government at Nicosia and already described in 
'Archaeologia ' (vol. lix, pp. 1-24). Thedisappointed 
peasants and their backers brought a law-suit 
against the government which they won. The 
government, however, appealed, and won in their 
turn, though the finders now pleaded that all these 
objects were family heirlooms of theirs and had 
not been dug up at all. 

The part of the treasure confiscated by Mr. 
McDonald was thus saved for the Nicosia Museum. 
But the important part now illustrated in these 
pages had been cleverly concealed, and was cun- 
ningly smuggled out of the island, some say in a 
barrel of merchandise. It had been secured by 
the agents of an Armenian dealer in Paris, who 
offered it for sale for about ten thousand pounds 

1See also ‘Le Musée,’ 1906, 
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sterling. The Cyprus Government, the British 
Government and the French authorities were all 
helpless, for they were unable to prove that the 
dealer knew the objects to be treasure-trove, and 
the matter was complicated by his claim to be 
a Turkish subject. Any person or any museum 
might now buy the treasure, with the one exception 
of British subjects or British museums—for against 
them, and them only, the Cyprus Government 
would be able to enforce a demand for restitution. 
So things dragged on for a considerable time, pro- 
spective foreign purchasers standing aside and 
giving our Government time to take further 
action, if it desired. But after the lapse of nearly 
two years, they naturally determined to wait no 
longer : Mr. Morgan and hisadvisers stepped in, and 
secured the treasure for America. And now this 
unique treasure, which neither of our great national 
museums could venture to display as its own, 
is actually on public exhibition in one of them as 
part of a foreign loan collection. 

The stir caused by the affair of the Kyrenia 
treasure unfortunately had other results more far- 
reaching in their effect. The Legislative Council 
of Cyprus hastened to pass a kind of legge pacca, 
forbidding the export of any antiquities whatever 
and enacting that all objects discovered even by 
authorized excavators must remain in the island. 
This is really an instance of the economy which 
stops one hole in a sieve, for it means that Cyprus 
is practically closed to scientific exploration and 
abandoned to the illicit digger and his continental 
patrons. The island government has not the 
money itself to carry out excavations in a system- 
atic manner, and there is now little incentive for 
museums or exploration funds to provide the 
means. From the archaeological point of view, the 
position of Great Britain with regard to Cyprus is 
like that of an eccentric land-owner with well- 
stocked preserves, who neither shoots over them 
himself nor invites his friends to do so, but keeps 
them up for the sole benefit of poachers. 

Comparatively little is known of the history of 
Byzantine Cyprus. Until the rise of Islam, it 
remained quietly prosperous, maintaining the 
closest relations, commercial, artistic and intellec- 
tual, with the nearest countries of the mainland, 
more especially with Syria. At this time these 
were the richest and most important regions of 
the empire, and Antioch and Alexandria were 
rivals of Constantinople in every branch of 
human activity. Syria was especially famous for 
its silver work, and it is exceedingly probable that 
the plate and jewels found at Kyrenia were 
imported from Antioch and not made in any of 
the small cities of Cyprus. Towards the middle 
of the seventh century the Arabs took possession 
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of the island after their conquest of Syria, and 
during the next 300 years it was taken 
and re-taken by Christian and Mohammedan in 
turn, its towns were pillaged and many of its 
monuments destroyed. But in A.D. 964 Nicetas 
Chalkoutzes, the general of Nicephorus Phocas, 
expelled the Arabs and inaugurated a period of 
Byzantine rule destined to last for two centuries. 
At the close of this period one Isaac, a member of 
the Comnenian royal house, revolted from his 
emperor and set himself up as king of Cyprus. 
Then came the raid of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
the long rule of the Lusignan dynasty, and, on the 
extinction of that line, the cession of the island to 
the Venetian republic by Catherine Cornaro, 
widow of the last king. This was the period of 
the final fortification of Famagusta, where the 
scene of the tragedy of Desdemona is laid. In 
1571 the Turks took the place, and Marcantonio 
Bragadino was flayed alive before the cathedral 
gate, an episode recorded by his monument in the 
church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice. 

There can be little doubt that the Kyrenia 
treasure belongs to the earlier centuries of the 
Byzantine dominion, and the disasters of the second 
half of the seventh century may very well account 
for its concealment in the earth. Various reasons 
combine in support of this conclusion; among 
others are the date of the medallions and coins 
forming part of the treasure, the style of the work, 
the character of the stamps or hall-marks, the 
nature of the jewellery, and certain details of 
costume. 

In the first place, the evidence of the coins 
points to a date not later than the third quarter of 
the seventh century. Seventeen gold coins and 
four large gold medallions? were found in all, most 
of them mounted to be worn as a girdle (?). The 
four medallions and nine of the coins are of 
Maurice Tiberius (A.D. 582-602), four coins are 
of Justin and Justinian, one of Theodosius II 
(A.D. 408-450), two of Constans II (A.D 642- 
668), and one (in Cyprus) said to be of Constan- 
tne IV (A.D. 668-685). If the attribution in the 
last case is correct, the treasure may have been 
buried quite late in the seventh century. The 
silver plate, however, is most likely to be earlier 
than the latest coins, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent it from being considerably earlier. 

In the second place, the silver dishes are clearly 
in the direct line of descent from the Graeco- 
Roman plate of the fourth century, as may be 
readily seen when they are compared with the 
votive shield of Theodosius, now preserved at 
Madrid. There is evident degradation: the 
distance from classical models is greater ; but the 
continuity of tradition is clear, and will be 
apparent to anyone familiar with the exist- 


2 Numismatists who have examined these medallions are of 
opinion that they have been cast and not struck, 
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ing monuments conveniently, if imperfectly, 
illustrated in Mr. Odobesco’s work on the treasure 
of Petrossa, where the shields of Theodosius and 
Valentinian will be found in their places in the 
order of degradation. It is with the shield of 
Theodosius that the affinities to the Cyprus dishes 
are most evident, the closest parallel being found 
in the dish on which Saul is seen enthroned like 
an emperor with his guards standing on each side 
of him. But throughout the series, the tetrastyle 
background of the Madrid shield has been retained, 
though in a very degraded form. The pediment, 
which upon the shield gives the arcade its proper 
unity, is here entirely omitted ; while the lateral 
architraves are made to project beyond the outside 
columns in a manner which no artist of a good 
period would have tolerated. It thus appears that 
the Cyprus dishes are related to well-known 
Roman examples of the earler empire, yet 
separated from them by a period of considerable 
duration, intermediate links being found in the 
shield or disc of Aspar, which dates from the 


first half of the fifth century, in the Museo 


Archeologico at Florence, and the dish with Ajax 
and Ulysses disputing the arms of Achilles, found 
in Perm and now in the Stroganoff collection at 
Rome. Weknow little of the silver plate produced 
in the Eastern Empire after the renaissance of the 
ninth century: what exists was definitely made for 
the service of the church, like the paten at Hal- 
berstadt. But the character of the surviving work, 
in harmony as it is with. the principles of contem- 
porary Byzantine art, is essentially different from 
that of the Cyprus treasure, which is evidently 
even further removed from it than from the work 
of the declining Roman Empire. Had the find 
contained no coins, it would still have been possible 
to make a fair guess at the age of the treasure. 
The character of the stamps or ‘hall-marks’ 
impressed upon the backs of the plates is in com- 
plete accordance with the date indicated by the 
coins. They are of precisely the same kind as 
those upon other Byzantine silver discovered in 
Russia under the same conditions, and in the 
same regions, as silver plate of Sassanian manu- 
facture, and therefore older than the year A.D. 632, 
when the Sassanian dynasty was overthrown. 
The richest field of discovery has been the pro- 
vince of Perm, near the Ural Mountains; but one 
of the finest pieces, a dish with figures of two 
angels in relief, was found as far north as 
Berezov in Siberia. It is well known that among 
the barbarian princes of the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies rich services of silver and gold plate were 
regarded as an essential appanage of royal state. 
The gifts with which Roman and Byzantine en- 
voys sought to conciliate their formidable neigh- 
bours constantly took this form; and the traders 
who pushed north in quest of furs took silver 
dishes with them to exchange for the finest skins, 
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Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s Byzantine Plate 


justas the agents of the Hudson's Bay Company in 
more modern times carried guns or expensive 
cutlery for the greater Indian chiefs. The strange 
episode of the church plate of Sirmium on the 
Save, the restitution of which was almost made a 
casus belli by Attila against the Western empire, 
is a striking instance of the strength of this bar- 
baric sentiment; and in Priscus's account of a 
Roman embassy to Attila in A.D. 448 we read that 
silver vessels were among the presents taken to 
propitiate the great barbarian. 

The nature of these Byzantine hall-marks may 
be gathered from reproductions published else- 
where, so that it is not necessary to enter into any 
minute description here. They bear monograms, 
busts and names, the latter probably those of the 
officials responsible for the maintenance of the 
standard ; and all are very much larger than any 
modern marks. They are of great interest as 
belonging to the most ancient class of hall-marks 
in existence, for it was under the Byzantine 
Empire that the quality of plate was first system- 
atically controlled in this fashion. 

There is yet another point which bears upon 
the question of date, and tends to the same 
conclusion—the costume worn by some of the 
persons represented. On one of the dishes Saul 
is seen seated on his throne giving audience to the 
young shepherd David. The king here wears the 
very long chlamys fastened on the shoulder by a 
fibula with an upright ‘tail,’ and having on the 
front, on a large applied patch of a different colour, 
the tablion. This kind of fibula went out of use 
soon after the sixth century in favour of a circular 
brooch; and about the same time the Byzantine 
emperors ceased to wear the chlamys as a cere- 
monial garment, exchanging it for elaborate and 
more closely fitting robes covered with gems and 
pearls. In later Byzantine art this costume, and 
not the chlamys, is commonly given to the kings 
of sacred history, and among others to David. 

Lastly, the jewellery, of which the greater part 
has fallen to Mr. Morgan’s share, is of an early 
character. Besides the girdle of gold medallions 
and coins, it consists of two gold bracelets, a 
necklace of cylindrical plasma beads alternating 
with pearls, two gold necklaces with pendants, five 
pairs of earrings, a short piece of gold chain, and 


minor objects. The form of the bracelets, which 


have open-work vine scrolls of early design, is the 
same as that of two others already known, one of 
which is in the British Museum ; the necklace of 
pearls and plasma beads and the earrings are very 
similar in style to late Roman jewellery found in 
Egypt and elsewhere. The two gold necklaces, 
each with a number of gold pendants in the form 
of openwork discs, pear-shaped pendants, small 
amphorae and crosses, are further removed from 
the work of the Roman period ; their gold chains 
are somewhat thin and fragile, one being formed 


of a succession of rectangular foliate plaques. 
The general character of the jewellery recalls that of 
a find from Mersina in Cilicia, now in the Hermitage 
at St. Petersburg and attributed to the sixth or 
seventh century, in which openwork in gold is a 
conspicuous feature, and the pear-shaped form 
suggesting oriental influence occurs. Taking all 
the above facts into consideration, I should be 
inclined to assign the silver plate, and part at any 
rate of the jewellery, to the second half of the 
sixth century rather than to the years immediately 
preceding the Arab invasion. The plate was prob- 
ably made for secular purposes, as the jewellery 
is certainly secular. The religious character of 
the designs is so general in Byzantine art that in 
itself it affords no proof of manufacture for eccle- 
siastical use. The number of the dishes and the 
difference in size in the present case suggest that 
they formed part of a private service. 

Having now assigned the treasure with reason- 
able probability to the early period of Byzantine 
art, before the outbreak of the iconoclastic dis- 
turbance in the eighth century, we may briefly 
consider the subjects represented on the dishes 
and their bearing on the history of Byzantine art. 

The number of dishes with episodes from the 
life of David originally found was nine: four in 
the larger of the two sizes seen in the illustra- 
tions, an equal number in the smaller size, and 
one of greater dimensions than any here shown, 
the whereabouts of which is not now exactly 
known. The subjects of the three larger dishes 
belonging to Mr. Morgan are: (1) David intro- 
duced to Saul (p. 357); (2) trying on Saul’s 
armour (p. 360); and (3) anointed by Samuel 
(p 360); while the corresponding dish in Cyprus 
(illustrated in ‘ Archaeologia’) represents the 
marriage of David. The four smaller dishes 
represent David summoned to meet Samuel, and 
slaying the bear (now in Cyprus) ; David slaying 
the lion (p. 357), and conversing with a warrior, 
perhaps Jonathan (p. 357)—the last two being 
the property of Mr. Morgan. The largest dish, 
at present inaccessible, has three scenes: David 
defying Goliath, encountering him in battle, and 
spoiling his prostrate body. | 

We thus have a considerable number of the 
scenes from the career of the Israelite hero, though 
there are omissions, such as that of David playing 
to Saul, and his coronation, which suggest that 
the series is even yet incomplete. The presence 
or absence, however, of an individual scene is of 
little moment. The real importance of the series 
lies in its relation to the illuminated Byzantine 
psalters. 

It has hitherto been an accepted opinion that 
because no existing Byzantine psalter is earlier 
than the ninth century, the custom of illustrating 
this particular book only began in the East at that 
period. The discovery of this Kyrenia treasure 
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has done much to invalidate this theory. For 
the scenes represented upon the dishes have 
an obvious relation to those found in the most 
famous psalters now preserved, for instance, 
No. 139 in the Bibliothèque Nationale and the 
well-known psalter of Basil II in the library of 
St. Mark at Venice, both of which belong to what 
is known as the ‘aristocratic’ group, probably 
produced under court influence and distinct in 
style from the monastic psalters. But as silver- 
smiths, like ivory carvers and other representatives 
of the minor arts, have constantly drawn their 
inspiration from manuscripts, it is a most prob- 
able inference that there were in existence, and 
directly or indirectly accessible to the makers of 
this treasure, books with pictures of the life of 
David, in which a traditional scheme of illustration 
was followed. The date of the treasure being 
what it is, the model must have been at least as 
early as the sixth century and the scheme which 
it in its turn exemplified may go back almost to 
Constantine, to the time when miniatures were 
painted on rolls such as the prototype of the Joshua 
rotulus in the Vatican library. We know that 
the David cycle, never adopted in the earliest period 
of Christian art, was already a favourite by the 
close of the fourth century, for itis found upon the 
ancient wooden doors of the church of S. Ambrogio 
at Milan. On these doors the reception of Samuel's 
message by David as he sits among his flocks is 
similar in conception to the same scene upon one 
of the small dishes from Kyrenia, now in Cyprus. 
The resemblance in certain details of other scenes, 
especially the anointing, the victory over Goliath, 
and the slaying of the lion and the bear, to the 
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corresponding miniatures in the later psalters is 
equally remarkable. These affinities of the Cyprus 
treasure, on the one hand to early Christian 
monuments, and on the other to the manuscripts 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, afford additional 
evidence of that dependence upon classical art 
which was the pride of Constantinople almost to 
the day of its fall. Another link has been riveted 
to the long chain connecting the Byzantine art of 
the middle period with that of the Theodosian age, 
and through it with that primitive Christian art 
which learned so much from the decadence of the 
Hellenistic world. 

Even apart from the significance of its subjects, 
the treasure of Kyrenia marks a stage in the history 
of the silversmith’s art which badly needed illus- 
tration. It adds new examples exceptionally rich 
in figures to existing specimens of early Byzantine 
sculpture ; it notably increases the small series of 
personal ornaments to which an approximate date 
can be given. Thus it possesses a historical in- 
terest, which outweighs its artistic demerits, for 
though by no means the work of a Parthenius, but 
rather of men ‘ honest and painful’ in their craft, 
it throws new light on a most interesting transi- 
tional period in Byzantine art. The story of its 
discovery, concealment and subsequent wander- 
ings proves once more how far we still are from 
finding a really adequate solution for the problem 
of treasure-trove. The question how to secure 
the fair disposal of buried treasure has exercised 
many minds for many ages, and has but grown 
more intricate since Plato in the eleventh book of 
his ‘Laws’ referred it in despair to the Delphic 
oracle. | 
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Oriental Carpets : Geometrical Patterns 


erect female figures, the goddesses of the N.S.E. 
and W., hold up the heavens, assisted by eight 
hawk-headed figures. 

Mr. O’Neill gives one origin to the four living 
creatures of Daniel and Ezekiel, of the Chinese 
astrology and of Byzantine hagiography on the 
one side, and to the four guardians of the 
cinerary urns in Egyptian tombs, and the Lord of 
the Kebs or angles of heaven, who in their 
hieroglyphs have a sign resembling that shown in 

29. 
The border is especially interesting. It is not 
an ordinary key or meander pattern ; each hook 
has the distinct form (shown in fig. 30) attached 
toa sort of stepped diagonal. On a Tekke rug 
belonging to Mr. Wergman this shape is used by 
itself in clear white at intervals on the red carpet. 

This appears to be a rather important Egyptian 
hieroglyph derived from another, signifying hall of 
columns (fig. 31), and there are a good many 
S shapes (rectangular) scattered on the rug, which 
are identical with another hieroglyph having 
apparently the original meaning of heaven’s 
palace (fig. 32). 

In Chaldaea this supernal heavenly abode was 
symbolized by the great seven-staged temple, the 
summit of which was reached bya path encircling 
all the stages. The Cretan labyrinth was the com- 


plement of this, representing the seven circles of 
the under-world. Egyptian hieroglyphs and Chinese 
ideograms may ormay not be more than illustrative. 

It seems possible that the four corner patterns 
of this rug are derived from birds—peacocks per- 
haps. Mr. Lethaby says in ‘Architecture, Mysticism 
and Myth’: ‘Of this four-sided world each quarter 
had a ‘regent,’ apparently in their origin the winds. 
These four guardians of the regions play a part in 
many systems, and generally under the symbols of 
amorphous persons or beasts.’ He recalls the four 
creatures of Ezekiel’s vision full of eyes. Perhaps 
the eyes of the peacock’s tail satisfied rug makers. 
That seems to be the bird intended on another rug 
(Daghestan). 

Two similar borders are to be found in Julius 
Lessing’s ‘ Oriental Carpet Patterns’ from pictures 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, one in a 
picture by Memling, lhe Betrothal of St. Cather- 
ine, in St. John’s Hospital, Bruges, and in another 
by Girolamo dai Libri of a Madonna in S. Giorgio 
in Braida, Verona, date about 1500. Another 
explanation may be that the border represents 
curling waves or clouds, and that panels filled 
with diagonals, usually called ‘ barber-pole’ stripes, 
meant originally the ploughed earth. This will be 
referred to in connexion with the garden carpet 
designs. 


u NOTES ON VARIOUS WORKS OF ART œ 


THE CARDINAL DE CHATILLON (?), BY 

CORNEILLE DE LYON 
Tuis excellent little portrait, which, by the courtesy 
of the owners, we reproduce here, seems to be the 
earliest of at least three versions of the subject. 
‘One of them,’ writes M. Georges Hulin, ‘a very 
fine specimen, belongs to M. Hutteau at Paris, and 
was exhibited in 1904 at the Primitifs Frangois 
(No. тот), under the erroneous attribution 
François Clouet, and was photographed by 
Giraudon, with that name attached. I do not 
remember at the moment where the third example 
is, and could not find it without a lengthy search 
in my note-books. Probably M. Dimier has a 
note of it. 

‘The idea that these portraits may be early 
representations of the Cardinal de Chatillon is a 
mere conjecture of mine, based on the resemblance 
(especially of the mouth and nose) with the known 
portraits of the cardinal in the L. Goldschmidt 
collection, and in the Musée Calvet at Avignon, 
etc., combined with the fact that the head dress is 
ecclesiastical in shape. Of course, in this picture 
Odet de Coligny de Chatillon would be younger, 
and not yet a cardinal.’ 


A BYZANTINE PANEL IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 
THE small panel represented in the accompanying 
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illustration! has suffered so much from ill-usage, 
and its subjects have been so obscured by a coat 
of bad varnish that much of the detail is necessarily 
lost? Nevertheless, it seemed to deserve repro- 
duction as one of the rare surviving paintings of 
the Comnenian period which represent whole com- 
positions rather than single iconic figures. It was 
the art of this period which exercised so strong an 
influence upon that of the early Tuscan painters, 
and the scattered remains of the work which it 
produced cannot fail to possess an interest for 
students of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
in Italy. 

It would be superfluous to insist upon the 
analogies between the four scenes upon this panel 
and the same subjects in early Sienese and 
Florentine pictures. They are essentialy the 
Byzantine types of their time, as may be readily 
seen from a comparison with contemporary manu- 
scripts. One need not go further than illuminated 
books which are easily accessible either in original 
or in reproduction to discover the true relationships 
of this work. Miniatures which stand very close 

1 The panel, now in two halves, is I ft. 3 in. in height. It 
was acquired by tbe British Museum in 1852, and was brought 
with some Syriac MSS. from the Monastery of the Virgin, near 
the Natron Lakes, between Lower Egypt and Libya. Itisat 
present exhibited in the Christian Room. 


2 The scenes are painted in tempera upon a thin layer of gesso 
applied to the wood. 
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to the Annunciation, Nativity, Baptism, and Trans- 
hguration, as here depicted, will be found, for ex- 
ample, in the Menologium of Basil II, in the Vatican 
Library, in the psalter of A.D. 1066 in the British 
Museum, and in a twelfth century gospel in the 
same collection (Harley, 1810). The iconography 
is in all essential points that already established 
under the Basilian dynasty in the ninth century, 
incorporating in fixed types elements originating at 
an earlier period. The Annunciation takes place 
out of doors, the Virgin holding the spindle with 
purple wool for the veil of the temple, the angel 
unmoved to adoration, and almost official in his 
quality of celestial messenger. The Nativity is 
combined with the Annunciation to the Shepherds, 
and with the washing of the Infant by the nurses 
Salome and Mea, a feature derived, like so many 
other homely episodes in the earlier Christian art, 
from the popular apocryphal gospels. The 
Baptism preserves the old personification of 
Jordan, and has the usual angels upon the bank 
prepared to dry and clothe Our Lord when he 
issues from the stream. In the Transfiguration, 
Christ, Moses and Elias stand upon the three peaks 
of the mountain, while in the foreground Peter, 
James and John express their wonder at the vision. 

We may pass over various points in which the 
Eastern rendering of these subjects found an echo 
in Western art: but attention may be drawn to a 
single feature, the treatment of the landscape. In 
depicting certain sacred scenes which took place 
in the open air, the Byzantine artist was apt to 
conceive nature under her severest aspect. His 
background is forbidding rock where even a goat 
would find no nourishment; bleak ledges and 
precipitous descents appear on every side, until 
the eye wearies of a country almost as barren as 
the Makran, or some imaginary region in the moon. 
It may be that these uninviting backgrounds 
originated in a real attempt to render the rocky 
scenery of the Holy Land. But by the tenth 
century they had passed into a convention with 
which the study of nature had nothing to do, like 
the mushroom-topped trees, which down to Gothic 
times were copied over and over again by Western 
illuminators living within easy reach of natural 
oaks and elms. In the East they survived the 
fall of Constantinople: in the West, their spirit 
may still be recognized in the work of Tuscan 
painters: for instance in the abrupt ravines of the 
Flight into Egypt on the Maesta of Duccio at 
Siena. 

The colouring of the panel was once warm and 
brilliant, and is still rich in its effect. The ground 
is gold ; the garments are in various shades of blue, 
bluish-green, purple, red and brown; the high lights 
on the draperies are white, except in one or two 
cases where the folds are indicated by gold lines 
which strongly recall the cloisons of enamel. The 
mattress upon which the Virgin lies is crimson, but 
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the ground is mostly of a sad grey or brown except 
in the case of the Annunciation, where the angel 
advances over a green sward: the flesh-tints have 
throughout become rather dark. The positions 
and attitudes of the figures conform to icono- 
graphical rule, and a sense of prescription some- 
what detracts from our appreciation of their merit, 
even where, as in the Annunciation, the composition 
is marked by a certain high dignity and restraint 
possessing its own peculiar charm. The nude 
figure of Christ is feeble and ill-articulated ; but 
the artist has been more successful with some of 
the faces, and that of Joseph in the Nativity well 
conveys the pensive mood which the Byzantine 
scheme required. In a word, the panel shares the 
merits and defects of the more familiar miniatures, 
and was painted at a time when Byzantine art was 
stilla living force. It may beas late as the thirteenth 
century, but is more likely to have been produced 
in the twelfth. 

The oldest Christian paintings on panel appear 
to have been executed by the encaustic process, 
and to stand in the direct line of descent from the 
Egyptian funerary portraits of the Fayam. The 
proof of this lies in certain examples in the remark- 
able collection brought to Russia from Sinai by 
Bishop Porphyrius Uspensky, and now preserved 
in the Ecclesiastical Academy at Kieff.? One of 
these, a half-length figure of the Virgin‘ with the 
Child, is so like a Fayüm portrait that, were it not 
for the Child and the nimbus, it might almost take 
its place unnoticed in any series of these interesting 
works of art. The others represent various saints, 
and in these the progress of mere conventionalism 
is readily marked; some are assigned to the 
seventh century, one even to the tenth. Encaustic 
painting was used for portraits of the imperial 
family carried in procession at Constantinople 
upon high occasions, and the process seems to 
have lingered on to a comparatively late period. 
But the painting of portable pictures in tempera 
must have co-existed with painting in wax, for it 
was employed so early for mural decoration that 
it can hardly have been neglected upon the smaller 
scale. The xylolatry of which the iconoclasts 
accused their opponents in the eighth century 
almost certainly refers to ikons on panel, not to 
figures in the round, sculpture having practically 
ceased to exist at this time. 

The antiquity of surviving panels dating from the 
middle and later Byzantine periods is often very 
difficult to decide, because those with the highest 
claims are often preserved in churches where they 
are inaccessible to careful study, hung in a bad 
light and darkened by the smoke of candles. 


3 These encaustic pictures have been discussed by the Russian 
savants Kondakoff and Ainaloff, by Professor Strzygowski 
(‘Orient oder Rom’) and by Signor Mufioz. (‘L’art byzantin 
à l' Exposition de Grottaferrata, Rome, 1906.) 

4 Reproduced by Kondakoff, ‘Monuments of Christian Art in 
Athos,’ pl. xlviii, and Muñoz, as above, fig. 5. 
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Some, again, have been so altered by repainting 
that their original character is entirely lost. Most 
of the oldest, those which may date from before 
the sack of Constantinople in A.D. 1204, are pre- 
served in Italy and Russia: as far as present ex- 
perience goes, Mount Athos is disappointing in 
this respect, and has apparently few important 
secrets to reveal. It is true that many pictures in 
the monasteries of the Holy Mountain cannot be 
properly examined, but it was the opinion of 
Kondakoff, after the most careful inspection which 
it was possible for him to make, that very few 
indeed could claim as early a date as the fourteenth 
century, and that the existence of anything older 
than this was problematical. The great majority 
proved to be lifeless productions of the period 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries, 
œuvres de piété rather than works of art, and quite 
half of them appear to have been by ikon-painters 
from Macedonia, Servia, Bulgaria, Moldavia, or 
Russia. As in the case of mural mosaics and 
paintings, Mount Athos has enjoyed too fabulous 
a reputation as a treasure house of Byzantine art : 
the real merit of these monasteries is to have pre- 
served traditions and survivals ; in their wonderful 
interiors we find everywhere the shadow rather 
than the substance. 

There are literary references to ikons painted on 
wood as early as the eleventh century. From 
these we know that such pictures were chiefly 
placed upon altars, and fixed upon walls and 
columns, or upon the ikonostasis. The last was 
the place usually chosen for pictures illustrating 
the events of the ‘Twelve Feasts’ of the Church. 
It is possible that the present panel once occupied 
such a position. 

O. M. DALTON. 


A PICTURE BY HANS JORDAENS IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY 


SINCE the curious Inferior of van der Geest’s Picture 
Gallery, painted by Willem Verhaecht, and exhibited 
by its owner, Lord Huntingfield, at Burlington 
House in 1907, attracted the attention of all 
connoisseurs of painted picture-galleries of the 
seventeenth century, there may have been many 
who went to the National Gallery to inspect and 
study again the curious and finely painted Interior 
of an Art Gallery (No. 140 of the catalogue of 
1898) among the art treasures of that splendid 
institution. I did so, but I could not find that 
that picture was painted by the same artist as 
Lord Huntingfield’s picture. 

Since then, I have shown in an article in the 
‘Bulletin, uitgegeven door den Nederlandschen 
Oudheidkundigen Bond,’ May, 1908, that the 
Interior of a Picture Gallery belonging to the 
Mauritshuis at The Hague is also a work by the 
same Verhaecht, so that we now know two 
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pictures by this master. Now the National Gal- 
lery picture has some curious technical resem- 
blances with the Verhaecht of the Mauritshuis, 
while it has no technical resemblance with Lord 
Huntingfield’s Verhaecht. Still, the difference in 
painting between the National Gallery picture and 
that in The Hague was too great for me to dare to 
say that the two pictures could be by the same 
master. So the puzzle remained, until my attention 
fell upon an Interior of a Picture Gallery in the 
Hofmuseum at Vienna (Catalogue No. 964). 

This picture is signed on the back with the 
name of Hans Jordaens, and is without any doubt 
the work of Hans Jordaens the younger, who was 
born about 1595 at Antwerp, where he became a 
member of the painters’ guild in 1620, and died 
between 14th July, 1643, and 21st March, 1644. 
So early as 1659 the picture was in the collection 
of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, and was 
already attributed to this master in the list of the 
Archduke's pictures compiled in that year. 

One glance at the reproductions of the Vienna 
picture and of the National Gallery picture (illus- 
trating this article) will convince the reader of the 
very curious conformity of the composition of 
both the pictures. Both show the same construc- 
tion of the room, with exactly the same distribu- 
tion of cupboards and tables, and even the same 
distribution of the visitors to the two galleries: 
two groups, oneround the table to the left in the fore- 
ground, the other looking at a picture to the right. 
The manner of exhibition of the pictures in the 
foreground is nearly the same, while the schema 
of hanging of the pictures on the cupboard to the 
left is exactly the same in both pictures; the 
frames round them are the same in shape and size; 
the shape of the two cupboards is different only 
in the details of ornament; and it seems to me a 
very Curious fact that the windows and the shutters 
in each picture are opened or shut at the same 
places and in exactly the same way. 

Attentive comparison will show clearly that 
there are still more points of conformity. For 
instance, the chairs are the same. So there is no 
doubt that the one picture must be taken from 
the other, and that the composition of the 
one must have been used by the painter of the 
other. 

Now, we know that this Jordaens often made 
replicas after his own pictures, e.g., the scene of 
Pharaoh in the Red Sea, of which composition the 
galleries at Vienna, The Hague, Petersburg and 
Hampton Court all have replicas of different 
qualities. The difference in quality of the Interiors 
at Vienna and in London is evident in the repro- 
ductions given here. The National Gallery picture 
is finer, and has been painted more carefully. 
However, it has so many technical resemblances 


1See the catalogue of the Hofmuseum at Vienna, Beschrei- 
bendes Verzeichniss, II Band, page 217, 1884. 
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most part preserved in churches and 
ries—at Venice, at Limburg, at Munich, 
in Mingrelia ; few museums possess series which 
can be described as comprehensive, certainly not 
the museums of our own country. Although 
specimens of secondary importance come into the 
market from time to time, examples of the first 
order are unlikely to appear as frequently in the 
future as in the past, and they have always been 
distinguished by their exceptional rarity. The 
purchase by Mr. Morgan of the well-known Sweni- 
gorodskoi enamels’ places his collection in the 
first rank, by adding to it not only a homogeneous 
group of medallions unrivalled in their magni- 
ficence, but other figure-plaques and ornaments, 
together with some purely decorative pieces, 
haloes, and backgrounds once enriching ikons, 
which in their richness and the amplitude of 
their development seem almost to possess the 
flexibility of delicate woven stuffs? It may 
be of interest to consider the more remark- 
able of Mr. Morgan’s Byzantine enamels; for 
perhaps in no collection is it possible to study 
better the achievement of this extraordinary art 
as it flourished between the tenth and thirteenth 
centuries ; or better to realize the exuberance and 
ease of mastery which enables it now to appro- 
priate the spirit of the great designs upon the 
walls of Byzantine churches, now to fabricate 


1 Described by N. P. Kondakoff in his History and Monuments 
of Byzantine Enamel, an édition de luxe issued both in German 
and in French. 

?It is unnecessary to recapitulate the general history of 
Byzantine enamel; the chief facts are given by Kondakoff, and 
summarized in the.writer’s Byzantine Artand Archeology, ch. viii. 
It begins to appear probable that enamelling was really known 
to the early inhabitants of the ZEgean, and that, though direct 
links have yet to be discovered, the Greek enamels of about the 
sixth century B.C. may attest an unbroken continuity in the art. 
Greek enamels come down almost, if not quite, to the beginning 
of our era ; after that our ignorance mustfor the momentadmita 
short period almost unrepresented by fine enamelling on gold, the 
Celtic and Roman workthen prevalent being chiefly of the cham- 
plevé variety upon bronze. The earliest cloisonné enamels with 
continuous cells covering the whole field are those discovered 
by Ferlini in 1843-5, with objects of Roman date, in the upper 
part of a pyramid at Meroe, a find which is still perplexing, in 
view of the apparent absence of enamel from the jewellery of 
dynastic, and even Ptolemaic, Egypt. It seems improbable 
that the Nubia of the Roman epoch itself originated the style, 
which may well have been suggested by the old jewellery inlaid 
á froid with coloured stones, widely distributed before the begin- 
ning of our era over a region ranging from Egypt to Central 
Asia, and forerunning the jewellery of our own Teutonic 
ancestors. It is still unknown in what place the substitution of 
a fused vitreous powder for coloured gems began ; but, if Egypt 
must really be excluded, we naturally think of Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, or even Armenia, as centres likely to have initiated the 
change; all the available evidence seems to rule China out. 
But in whatever region cloisonné enamelling was born or re- 
born, the process probably flourished continuously from the 
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medallions so diminutive? that we almost need 
a magnifying-glass to appreciate their merit 
[PLATE Il]. 

Byzantine enamel shares with the enamel of 
all countries two cardinal qualities : durability and 
splendour of colour. Itis even more permanent 
than the other vitreous art of mosaic; if it is only 
kept out of the ground and protected from actual 
rough usage, it will suffer little deterioration at the 
hand of time. Its life does not depend upon 
the consistency of stucco or the solidity of a roof ; 
it opposes so small a front to danger that it 
escapes when the greater bulk is overtaken. Its 
colours do not fade. When the furnace and the 
burnisher have completed their respective tasks, 
nothing but burial in damp earth can impair it. 
To minds oppressed by the evanescence of beauty 
in the things of man’s creation, enamel has thus 
often appeared the perfect form of painting, the 
one form which can preserve the artist’s work 
through an infinity of coming time almost exactly 
as it left his hands. It was by this impressive 
power of resistance that it charmed the poet who 
thirsted after the abiding splendour and beauty, 
demanding that the substance in which they are 
embodied should hold them imperishable in a world 
of decay ; let the hard gem perpetuate the form, 
and the fused glass the colour. The skilled 
enameller has always responded to this appeal; 
the hues to which he gives existence are deep and 
steadfast ; and that they may never tire by same- 
ness, he endows them with the added charm of 
change in permanence, conspiring in this with the 


earliest Christian centuries ; and though authenticated examples 
of this date are wanting, we are probably justified in assuming 
that there were enamellers in Constantinople and other cities 
from the time of Constantine, Small articles of jewellery exist 
which are not likely to be much later; and for the time of 
Justinian there are literary references which can hardly be 
disputed. The cross from the Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran, 
in which a series of Gospel scenes is rendered in enamel not 
without success, is certainly a very early work, and proves a 
high development of the art. But the typical Byzantine enamel, 
which the Swenigorodskoi medallions so brilliantly represent, 
belongs to the great revival which succeeded iconoclasm ; and 
itisthis culminating period of the art with which we shall here be 
chiefly concerned. It should be remembered that, though the 
Byzantine craftsman could enamel a round surface, and was at 
least acquainted with the champlevé process, he consistently 
preferred the cloisonné method on gold ; and when we speak 
of Byzantine enamel, we mean work of this description. We 
generally also mean enamels upon plaques of comparatively 
small size ; for though we find set compositions upon panels of 
considerable dimensions, such as the Crucifixion in the Reiche 
Capelle at Munich, the great majority of examples are small 
plaques intended to enrich the borders of ikons, or to adorn 
crosses, ikonastases, book-covers, reliquaries, caskets, chalices, 
patens and other objects. 

3 Such little medallions were fixed upon the ends of pectoral 
crosses. 

* Peintre fuis l'aquarelle 
Et fixe la couleur 
Trop frele 
Au four de l’émailleur. 
Théophile Gautier : L'Art. 
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light which plays over their smooth surfaces. 
The figures emerge, as it were, from a glowing 
atmosphere, which seems to fuse the harder 
lines and to impart a fugitive grace of reflec- 
tion, always dying and always renewed. As, 
in great mosaic, the lustre of the cubes lends 
a mysterious life to the figures, so here there 
are vivid tremulous effects, as if the forms 
were seen mirrored on the face of a softly flowing 
stream. With every deflection of light there is 
significant change, but the impression of enduring 
strength remains unshaken ; what we see is an 
effluence from springs of colour and brightness 
too constant ever to run dry. 

In the production of these splendours, at once 
so steadfast and so elusive, the enameller seems to 
achieve with perfect ease ; but that he may be 
praised according to his desert, we must remember 
his long apprenticeship, the price of his experience, 
the peculiar difficulties and deceptions which 
beset him even in attained mastery. The vitreous 
art’moves with a distressing slowness ; a score of 
inspirations may go by before even the earlier 
processes are accomplished, and the strips of gold 
soldered in their final position. It must live much 
between suspense and faith, for even the riper 
knowledge cannot always discount to the full the 
capricious alteration of values, or infallibly 
estimate the harmony as it will be when the last 
firing is over. Of all the arts which strive after 
expression of life, enamelling in cloisons seems 
least likely to express with strength and sympathy. 
Yet, as we shall have more than one occasion to 
see, such utterance was certainly attained by the 
best of the Byzantine craftsmen. Checked though 
they were by meticulous and elusive processes, 
they yet produced work which is instantly seen to 
be confident and vital ; and we ask ourselves by 
what secret they attained perfection against such 
incalculable odds. For, clearly, to affect us as 
they do, they needed something more than 
precision of touch or mere manual dexterity, 
a sense higher than the instinct for nice 
symmetries, another force than the force of 
habit. 

The answer would seem to be that they were 
happy in the dispensation under which they lived, 
and that their activity concided with the reign of a 
discipline beyond all others calculated to give this 
art its chance. The art of the Middle Ages, in the 
East even more than in the West, was ruled by a 
high convention: theirs were methods which 
could only gain by its severity. The aesthetic 
of the time demanded concentration upon a limited 
number of types: in the typical lay their pros- 
pect of success. Mediæval art of the graver sort 
was in great measure impersonal; the men who 
made it were disciplined to the point of self- 
abnegation. They so lived in the consecrated 
form or subject that their interpretation became 
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finely instinctive, natural, almost as free in effect 
as the work of spontaneous fancy. All this fell 
out to the advantage of a difficult and conservative 
art like enamelling. The craftsman had no temp- 
tation to essay vain feats of realism ; the authority 
of a collective wisdom held him in the range of 
great quiet norms from which all that was excres- 
cent or experimental had long been shorn away. 
In the acceptance of these types he and everyone 
about him had grown up; the boy had learned 
them almost at his mother's knee ; the man found 
them in the very grain of memory, and it was his 
heart that gave them utterance. To the enameller 
they prescribed ends not hopelessly beyond his 
means; they assured him an honourable share in 
the artistic expression of his day. Given a 
measure of talent, and, with the thorough 
medizeval training, he could not fail of reasonable 
success ; given a spark of genius, and he might 
raise his achievement to a very high plane indeed. 
His work inspires because it delights in the law; 
it is only the enforced obedience which chills, 
not that which fulfils the heart’s desire. If there 
was no room within the borders of his ideal for 
idiosyncrasies or vanities, there was always scope 
for the zeal which confers the unsolicited distinc- 
tion. To our modern view, it may seem at times that 
he and his fellows renounced too far; yet they 
learned the great art of saying the common thing 
with idiom, and they never claimed the version as a 
patent reserved for their own wit. To have learned 
this was to have attained something of the classical 
spirit. 

“ань all, in concentrating upon types they did 
what the Greeks did, and what the Renaissance 
was itself content to do. How often did the 
Greek reiterate the type of the athlete or the 
Olympian god, and how seldom without a sup- 
pressed originality? What infinity of repetition 
stales the type of the Virgin with the Child, if the 
painter has once lost himself in the grace of it? 
In his more restricted sphere, the Byzantine 
enameller succeeded by the same renunciation ; 
as a reward, the self which he tried to forget is 
sometimes allowed to hover about his types, 
lending them, in our fancy at least, a more human 
and individual charm. 

Let us examine, under this aspect, the more 
perfect of the larger figures on the second plate. 
That on the left represents the Virgin, that on the 
right the Evangelist, S. John. Since they are 
clearly counterparts, we might infer, even without 
acquaintance with Byzantine iconography, that 
they belong to the scene of the Crucifixion. And, 
in fact, they are arch-types, the most typical forms 
that may be, from head to foot schematic. The 
crossed arms of the Virgin, the raised hands of 
S. John, are the last conventions of sign-language ; 
the colours of the draperies are prescribed, their 
very folds predetermined. All these details of 
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expression are old familiar things, and might be 
paralleled from many other examples; even their 
synthesis, as we find it here, is nearly approached 
by other representations of the same scene. Yet 
these figures live : they express. In the effort to 
render the mood of absolute sorrow, we feel that 
the artist has succeeded as no mere copyist could 
succeed. These generalized forms express real 
feeling, because the maker of them was at unity 
with their tradition; his whole nature was con- 
gruous with it, all his energies were contented. And 
therefore it is that his work produces this satisfying 
result; it has the inevitable and convincing 
quality of the true thing well said. Itis admirable, 
too, in its fine economy of presentation. All is 
reduced to the simplest terms, all that is redun- 
dant eliminated, yet the lines that remain are 
sufficient for their task. We could fancy these 
delicate forms enlarged to the size of great 
mosaics and remaining themselves after the trans- 
lation; or, conversely, we could see in them 
mosaics reduced to the goldsmith’s scale, but 
keeping in the reduction the qualities of an 
ampler estate. Yet they need not be supposed 
unique masterpieces of their period; it is possible 
to imagine a nobler Virgin, and a more authentic 
S. John; the times were prolific in fine translations 
of the ideal. But it 1s certain that their quality, 
religious, emotional, decorative, is of a high order, 
and that he would be great in his own conceit 
who should undertake to do them again, and to 
do them better. The plate well illustrates, in the 
crushed mantle of S. John, the paper-like thin- 
ness of the suips composing the cells; and, 
in the damaged middle plaque? the method 
by which the silhouette of figures was struck 
in the gold plate to form a bed for the cloisons 
and the enamel Unfortunately it can give 
no idea of the noble blue tones of the darker 
draperies. 

If the Byzantine enameller could succeed thus in 
the difficult task of creating human figures instinct 
with dignity and strength, he could hardly 
fail of success when he confined himself to deco- 
rative design. In this field the oriental influences 
which surrounded him have full play ; luxuriant 
designs content the eye with rich harmonious 
effects, in which every colour tells with a clear 
accent, The halo from the head of a picture of 
the Virgin at the top of the coloured plate recalls, 
by the scheme of the interlacing bands, the borders 
of fine pavements, such as that in the church of 
S. Luke of Stiris in Phocis ; by the designs which 

5'The figure on this plaque, which, like the small medallions 
below, formed part of the Swenigorodskoi Collection, appears 
to represent an evangelist approaching our Lord with his gospel 
in his hand. We may notice here the two rectangular plaques, 
representing S. Nicholas and S. Peter, placed within the halo 
on the coloured plate. These figures are not of the best period, 
and in drawing are inferior to other examples ; but their colour 


is bold and harmonious, and conceived with the instinct for fine 
effect in which the Byzantine enameller is seldom lacking. 


these enclose, the delicate motives of a headpiece 
in some contemporary illuminated manuscript. 
The flowing lines of the bands, crossing and re- 
crossing each other, are a frequent feature of 
middle-Byzantine ornament ; the interior designs 
themselves are of such delicacy and finish that 
even the illuminator’s brush could not surpass 
them. Crosses inscribed in circles alternate with 
palmette derivatives, and the enrichment of the 
bands with a continuous line of white discs lends 
them almost the appearance of threaded pearls: 
we think of some medizval orfrey, embroidered 
by a skilled hand, for an effect of refined and 
sumptuous charm. The remaining objects on the 
plate are for the most part borders with bands of 
stepped lozenges in rich tones of blue, red and 
white. They have not the opulence and beauty 
of curved line distinguishing the halo, yet in their 
geometrical severity they please like an arrange- 
ment of fine mosaic cubes. Similar motives were, 
in fact, familiar to mosaicists, and adopted by 
illuminators, while for enamel we may quote the 
Limburg reliquary, in which the rows of lozenge- 
bands are set four deep all round the border. 
The triangular pieces above these geometrical 
strips upon the plate are delicately ornamented 
with scrolls and circles on a ground of trans- 
lucent green, a favourite colour at quite an 
early date, but persisting into the later period to 
which these pieces probably belong. 

In the enamels of the third plate we recognize 
many affinities to the work of the halo, though here 
the execution is not quite of the same quality 
These fine gold earrings and parts of a necklace, 
when worn upon the person, must haveproduced an 
effect of barbaric splendour, and it is for a 
people emerging from the barbaric state that they 
were actually made? "The region in which these 
types are found is the south of Russia, and their 
somewhat expansive forms may perhaps be ex- 
plained by the demands of indigenous taste. Since 
the consistency of the colours is often less perfect 
than that found in undoubted Byzantine enamel, 
it is usually supposed that we have here examples 
of a local fabric; and when we remember the 
thoroughness with which the Russians assimilated 
other Byzantine arts, there is less improbability in 
the supposition than would at first sight appear : 
the mosaics of the church of S. Michael at Kieff 
are a reminder of their capacity. The valley of 
the Dnieper was penetrated by Byzantine civiliz- 
ation immediately after the conversion of Vladimir 
(A.D. 980), and excavations in this region have 
brought to light many interesting examples of the 
Russo-Byzantine minor arts as they flourished 
in the period between that event and the devas- 
tating Mongolian irruption of the thirteenth 

6 The Russian name for an earring of this description is kolf. 


Kondakoff has discussed these ornaments at the end of his book 
on the history of Byzantine enamel, mentioned above. 
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century.’ Whether these ornaments were made by 
immigrant Greek artificers working for a local 
market, or by pupils trained in their methods, is 
really a matter of secondary consequence: the 
spirit and the feeling are the same in either case, 
and it is a spirit in which Persian influence is con- 
spicuous. Such influences may have been simply 
adopted from the Greek instructors, for they are 
also predominant in Byzantine decoration. But 
we should remember that Persia had influenced 
Russia long before Christianity entered the country. 
The south of Russia, away from the coast cities, 
was always rather Asiatic than European: the 
Ural Mountains were no barrier; and Persian 
motives were continually crossing the Caspian and 
the Black Sea. The jewellery inlaid with gems 
passed into Europe by these routes, and the Goths 
thus transmitted a Persian fashion to the west of 
the continent. Sassanian silver plate, found with 
early-Byzantine silver plate in the province of 
Perm, was bartered for Russian furs as early as the 
fifth century; and by one means or another the 
Slavs were kept in regular touch with oriental 
feeling. When, therefore, the Russian people was 
converted en bloc at Viadimir’s command, and 
Byzantine art was allowed free access, those aspects 
of it for which local taste was best prepared were 
naturally preferred before any others: in jewellery 
at any rate, “heraldic” creatures and “sacred 
trees” were the subjects of general predilection. 

7 The disintegration of the enamel in these Russian ornaments 
may in part be due to the inferior composition of the colours ; 
but burial in the ground places them at a disadvantage when 


compared with Byzantine enamels, most of which have never 
been in the earth at all. 


The “Sirens ” of the central earring may be noticed 
as types in their origin no less Asiatic than the 
gryphons of the pala d’oro in S. Marco, or upon the 
wonderful ewer of S. Maurice d’Agaune. They 
are of inland birth, imagined first in ancient 
Mesopotamia, and, as we see them here, little 
modified by Hellenic culture. A zoologist might 
declare the species of the birds which on the other 
earrings regard each other with a certain cheerful 
truculence, or walk with tails erect on the 
medallions of the necklace. These tails seem 
to argue them peacocks, but, if this is so, 
their spotted breasts attest some latitude of 
convention. The border of pearls round the 
lower earring illustrates a fashion very character- 
istic of Byzantine jewellery, for centuries applied 
to objects of the most varied size and use, from 
the earring or the brooch to the gospel-book and 
the sacred vessels of the Church. Enamelled 
plaques upon a book cover, and upon more than 
one chalice in the treasury of S. Marco at Venice, 
show that this early Byzantine mode was much 
affected for the framing of enamelled plaques made 
at the beginning of the second millennium after 
Christ. 

In later articles, other Byzantine enamels in 
Mr. Morgan's possession will be described, some 
illustrating a more primitive style, others the 
achievement of the best period. The last will be 
chosen from the beautiful medallions of the former 
Swenigorodskoi collection. 


з Тһе other earrings were once enriched in the same way, 
and the projecting loops are visible through which the wire 
passed on which the pearls were threaded, 


THE REDEEMER BY GIOVANNI BELLINI 


BY ROGER FRY 


N spite of the reassuring signature 
JOANNES BELLINUS onone picture 

in the Louvre, and the confident attribu- 

tion of another, every student of art has 

for long known that the Louvre pos- 

sessed no genuine work of the master. Now at last, 
by a sagacious and fortunate purchase, M. Leprieur 
has secured an example of the master which is 
not only authentic beyond all possibility of dispute, 
but also a revelation of the noblest and deepest 
feelings of Bellini’s nature. The picture [PLATE]! 
was purchased by M. Kleinberger from a private 
collection in Paris, where it had long passed for 
the work of a Flemish painter. Dr. Friedlander, 
who saw the photograph, at once recognized it as 
a Bellini, an attribution of which no competent 
authority could for a moment dispute the correct- 
ness. ‘The picture is painted in tempera on panel. 
1It is owing to M. Leprieur's kindness that The Burlington 


Magazine has the opportunity of first making known this 
important work. 


IC 


The sky passes from an inky blue in the upper 
part to pale greyish blues towards the horizon, 
diversified with cumulus clouds modelled in 
various shades of dull blue and bluish white. 
'The robe is of an intense pearly whiteness, passing 
to translucent greysin theshadow ; the flesh colour 
is of an almost inscrutable subtlety, pallid without a 
suggestion of chalkiness, luminous and solid, 
telling as just perceptibly warm against the whites 
and greys of the robe, and yet of an indescribable 
freshness and purity. The book is of a dull plum 
colour minutely ornamented with gold lines. It 
will be seen that the colour is unusually restricted 
for a Venetian picture. Bellini is one of the rare 
masters in early art who used colour with a direct 
symbolical intention, and here the note of tragedy 
and pathos is given at once by the pallor of the 
figure upon the inky gloom of the sky. And yet 
within this strange and restricted harmony, Bellini 
declares himself a great colourist as surely as in 
the sumptuous splendours of hislater works. For 
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BYZANTINE ENAMELS IN MR. PIERPONT MORGAN’S 


COLLECTION 
BY O. M. DALTON 


HE third plate of the previous article 
§J] [расе 8] illustrated examples of Russo- 
sam Byzantine enamelled earrings from 
)] Kieff, together with chains composed 
] Nx of medallions in a similar style. A 
further series of these ornaments is reproduced 
on PLATE IV, two of the earrings showing 
enamelled busts of saints in place of secular 
designs. Such figures, though comparatively 
rare, occasionally replace the usual animal and 
floral motives, and the remarkable Khanenko 
Collection at Kieff contains medallions from 
sumptuous collars and other objects with busts of 
the like character. A word may be added to 
what has already been said with regard to the 
use and probable date of this Russo-Byzantine 
jewellery. The earrings are thought not to have 
been worn in the pierced lobe of the ear, but to 
have been attached as pendants to the side-pieces 
of the headdress. Examples, apparently of a 
similar kind, were discovered during the seventies 
of last century in the tomb of an early Russian 
prince, where they were attached to the flaps of a 
cap in such a way as to hang down over the ears.? 
Whether this was the general practice it is difficult 
to say; it might be urged that, if such was the 
case, the hinged attachment which seems to be 
found in all examples would be rendered super- 
fluous, since a fixed loop of smaller size would be 
as well adapted for sewing to a textile material. 
The date of all these ornaments necessarily falls 
within the period between the conversion of 
Vladimir (A.D. 988) and the Mongolian irrup- 
tion—that is to say, within a space of more 
than two hundred years. But the general re- 
semblance of the finer foliate designs to those 
of the enamelled work on the ancient Sicilian 
regalia, especially those upon the Imperial mantle, 
on the sheath of the ceremonial sword, and on the 
crown of Constance II, empress of Frederick II, 
may perhaps enable us to fix the date within 
narrower limits? The similarity is close enough 
to suggest that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
a common style prevailed in Constantinople, at 
Palermo, and at Kieff. It 1s possible that at this 
time craftsmen migrated freely from place to place, 
as they are known to have done in Western Europe; 
in any case the fashion obtaining in the acknow- 





! Collection Khanenko, Antiquités de la région du Dniépre, 
Livraison V, Epoque Slave (VI—XIII siécle); Kieff, 1902, 
Pl. xxxii. 

?F. Bock, Die byzantinischen Zellenschmelze der Sammlung 
Dr. Alexis von Swenigorodskoi, p. 411 (Aachen, 1896). 

3 F. Bock, Kleinodien des Heiligen Rómischen Reichs, Pl. XXV 
(the mantle), Pl. XLIV (the crown), PI. XXIV (the sword). It 
may be observed that a tradition of cloisonné enamelling akin 
to that manifested in these objects was long preserved among 
the Moors in Spain, the Saracens having, perhaps, acquired the 
art in Sicily. The decoration of the swords of Boabdil affords 
the most familiar instance, 
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ledged centre of the art was likely to be copied 
elsewhere without delay, as the style of the 
Parisian ivory-carver, at a rather later period, was 
promptly imitated in all progressive countries. 
The enamellers who worked for the several courts 
may well have entertained relations to each other, 
while men trained in the imperial Zeuxippus at 
Constantinople may have passed into the service 
of the Russian Grand Prince at Kieff, or of the 
later Norman kings and their successors at 
Palermo.’ It is legitimate to conjecture that some 
at least of the Russian earrings and collars were 
made in the Royal workshops of Kieff, before the 
Mongol hordes broke into the valley of the Dnieper 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

It has been suggested that this Asiatic invasion 
may explain the occasional discovery of jewellery 
in the earth, apparently apart from human remains, 
for the possessors of such things may themselves 
have buried them, in the hope of saving them 
from predatory hands, just as, centuries before, 
when the Huns invaded Russia, the owners of the 
best-known among all barbaric treasures interred 
their gorgeous insignia near the site of the 
Roumanian village of Petrossa. From the above 
probabilities it may perhaps be inferred that 
these Russo-Byzantine enamels date from the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, the workmanship 
not reaching its highest point until about 1150 or 
even later. The largest ornament embellished in 
this way is a diadem in the Khanenko Collection 
formed of seven large and two small plaques of 
gold, all enamelled with floral designs except that 
in the middle at the front, which bears a represen- 
tation of Alexander’s ascent into the skies in his 
fabulous gryphon car. £ 

The objects hitherto described have illustrated 
the capacity of Byzantine enamellers and their 
pupils in two distinct branches: in the figure art 
which attempts the expression of emotion and the 
art of design which is satisfied to please by delicate 
and harmonious ornament. Mr. Morgan’scollection 
contains yet more striking instances of both styles, 
but before passing on to these, we may pause to 
consider a work which seems to illustrate the 
first branch at a more primitive stage of develop- 
ment, This is the Oppenheim reliquary, which, 

4 The Zeuxippus was a vast workshop attached to the palace, 
where artificers, especially weavers and goldsmiths, were kept 
regularly employed in purveying to the needs of the court, 
Industrial establishments of this kind were an old institution 
in the East, and continued both under the Byzantine and 
Saracenic dynasties. In the West they were early adopted, 
the Frankish kings and emperors regularly maintaining them. 
The Russian princes probably followed the same example. 

It may be noted that nielloed silver earrings of similar form 
with similar designs of birds, are also found in the Government 
of Kieff. Mr. Morgan some years ago presented interesting 
examples to the British Museum, and there are many in the 


Khanenko Collection. 
$ Collection Khanenko, as above, Хо. 1104. 
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interpolated thus between examples of a far 
more practised art, will bring home to us by 
sheer force of contrast the perfection which 
was finally attained. When we glance from 
PLATE V to PLATE VI, it is as if, among Western 
enamels, we compared the crude efforts of the 
pioneers on the Rhine and Meuse with the chefs- 
d’ceuvres of a Nicholas of Verdun or a Godefroid 
de Claire. The reliquary received the name by 
which it is usually known after it had passed into 
the collection of Freiherr Albert von Oppenheim 
‘of Cologne; but, according to tradition, it origi- 
nally belonged to Innocent IV (Fiesco, 1243-1254), 
a member of whose family is said to have brought 
it home from the Crusades. It was made to con- 
‘tain a relic of the True Cross, which the Pope 
ultimately presented to the Church of Lavagna: 
the enamelled case was retained, and became an 
heirloom of the Fieschi. There seems no reason 
to discredit the story, for it may be remembered 
that the reliquaries of Limburg and Gran, with 
many others now lost, came into the West in the 
same way, and that in such matters scepticism 
may err as far upon one side as credulity upon 
the other. If the Oppenheim reliquary formed 
part of a Crusader’s spoil, it was probably taken in 
1204, when the treasuries of Constantinople were 
shamelessly plundered for our advantage." The 
appropriator may thus have been almost a con- 
temporary of his kinsman the Pope, who presu- 
mably came into possession of it either by gift or 
by bequest. The reliquary [PLATE V ] is a shallow 
box of silver, fitted with a sliding lid, like other 
Byzantine reliquaries intended for the same pur- 
pose. The top and sides are overlaid with the gold 
plates on which the enamel is executed ; on the 
bottom is a gilded cross within an ornamental 
border. The underside of the lid has four com- 
partments, enriched with the Annunciation, 
Nativity, Crucifixion and Ascension in niello ; the 
interior of the box itself has a cavity in the shape 
of a patriarchal cross, in which the relic was once 
contained. The enamel upon the upper side of 
the lid represents the Crucifixion between the 
Virgin and S. John, with a border of busts of 
saints in medallions ;° round the sides of the box 


are other saints.” 
It is immediately apparent that the enameller 


7 But for the loot brought westward after the Fourth Crusade, 
we should know much less about Byzantine enamel than we do. 
The majority of examples in Italy and Germany came back in 
the baggage of Crusaders, and if France and England are less 
well provided, their comparative poverty 1s due rather to 
successive accidents than to any superior moderation on the part 
of their representatives in Constantinople. | 

8 F.g., those at Limburg on the Lahn, and at Gran in Hungary. 
The dimensions of the Oppenheim reliquary are about 4 by 
33 in., the depth being less than $ in. . | 
9 Down the sides are apostles: on the spectator’s left hand 
Simon, Judas, Matthew, Bartholomew; on his right, Luke, 
Mark, Thomas and James. Along the top are SS. Demetrius, 
Eustathius. and Laurence; along the bottom, SS. Gregory, 
Cosmas and Damian. 
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responsible for this work has attempted a task 
somewhat beyond his powers. The work fasci- 
nates by a certain naiveté; it has many of the 
attractive qualities by which archaic or exotic 
forms cast a spell over us. But it does not attain 
its real object. It fails where the plaques with the 
Virgin and S. John succeeded ; it does not render 
the emotional aspect of the Crucifixion, nor is it 
able to lend character and individuality to the 
several saints and apostles. Their faces suggest 
the complete vacuity enjoined in a precept of Lao- 
tsze rather than Christian fervour and capacity ; 
the gesture (they share but one) is indeterminate ; 
the draperies have a single arrangement, and two 
varieties of colour. In the Crucifixion, the Virgin 
and S. John are lay figures, badly dressed and 
posed impossibly ; the Christ might be the idol of 
some barbaric cult. All the work is inchoate and 
only half articulate; the craftsman may have 
originally envisaged the scene in a very different 
way, but, coming to the point, he lacked the skill to 
express, and the pathos of the scene is often 
endangered. Of the two conditions requisite to 
success in the enamelling of such a composition, 
one, complete technical mastery, is wanting; the 
importunities of a recalcitrant medium have 
cheated the artist of his inspiration. It is not easy 
to decide with certainty whether his imperfections 
are due entirely to the influence of a primitive 
period, or to a provincial environment; whether 
he is really archaic, or only archaizes for the lack 
of a contemporary model. If this reliquary was 
not made at a remote time, then a remote place 
must have given it birth; it must be regarded as 
the work of a local school, imperfectly trained and 
living on obsolete traditions. To the writer, as to 
most others who have studied this remarkable 
object, the former alternative upon the whole 
commends itself; yet it is well to remember M. 
Molinier’s caution that in the industrial art of the 
Byzantine Empire the ordinary rules of proba- 
bility are of uncertain application. The provinces 
were widely separated, and inhabited by races of 
different attainments ; there were countries beyond 
them practising the same crafts with a zeal which 
may often have been belated. The doubts thus 
suggested compel us to look a second time at the 
Oppenheim reliquary, and ask ourselves whether 
it is possible for it to have been produced at a 
comparatively late period in some such backwater 
of artistic practice. Even when that is done 
the balance of probability inclines the other way, 
though some of the reasons adduced in favour of 
a great age are notin themselves conclusive. Thus 
a high antiquity has been assumed because Christ 
wears the long sleeveless tunic known as the 


10 Оп the long sides, Peter, Paul, John, Andrew, Plato, 
Theodore, Procopius, George; on the ends, Panteleemon, 
Eustratius, Mercurius, Anastasius and Nicholas; the space 
between the last, now occupied by a lock, has lost its enamel. 
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colobium, which is generally abandoned after the 
eighth century ; but unfortunately, an argument 
of this kind may be invalidated by a single contrary 
instance, which in the present case exists." Nor 
are the uncertain lines of the lettering, and the 
strange orthography, in themselves proofs of a 
remote date; their peculiarities might arise from 
negligence or inexperience at any epoch, and good 
spelling is not more certainly characteristic of 
Byzantine fine art than of fine manners in Europe 
in the seventeenth century. The intrusion of 
foliate designs into the field, though improbable 
in the period after iconoclasm, is not definitely 
impossible. All these points might be urged 
in favour of a suspended judgment. But we 
are not entirely dependent upon details of this 
kind ; and an opinion in favour of an early date 
may be founded on considerations of a more 
general scope, reinforced to some extent by 
inference from comparative material. 

In the first place the colour-scheme differs from 
that of the advanced art, not only in Constanti- 
nople, but in Mingrelia and Georgia, where local 
peculiarities might be expected. Compared with 
the production of the best period it is cold in 
effect, lacking the warmth of tenth-century work ; 
the fine lapis and purple, which, once known were 
never abandoned, are absent; instead of them we 
have rather frigid blues or purple troubled like 
wine-lees ; moreover the use of translucent green, 
as we see it here, is often an early feature in 
enamelling, since the colour is very easily obtained, 
and in early cloisonné enamels, both of Western 
and Eastern origin, it is frequently employed asa 
ground. It is so found on the large reliquary 
cross from the chapel known as the Sancta 
Sanctorum at the Lateran, now in the Vatican 
library, which is almost certainly pre-iconoclastic ; 
it is seen on a plaque with the Crucifixion upon the 
triptych-ikon at Chachuli,” and on the Beresford- 
Hope cross in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
both of which are usually regarded as anterior to 
the tenth century." It occurs again, on the 
wonderful enamelled gold ewer of S. Maurice 
d'Agaune. In the Beresford-Hope cross and the 
Chachuli plaque we observe the same hesitant 
lettering and the same general suggestion of 
immaturity. The feeling of all these objects differs 
from that of such work as we have next to consider; 
it suggests that more than a single century must 
divide them from the golden age. 

Turning now to tbe medallions of the Sweni- 
gorodskoi Collection [PLATEVI], we find the 
contrast sufficiently abrupt! The Oppenheim 
reliquary presents types unrealized or only half 

1 In the Psalter of Theodore in the British Museum, dated 
A.D. 1066 the Crucifixion is represented several times, and Christ 
is seen now with the colobium, now with the ordinary loincloth. 

1? Kondakoff, as above, p. 131 (French edition). 


13 Kondakoff, however, would assign the cross to the tenth or 
even the eleventh century. 


significant; it speaks the language of apprentice- 
ship, it expresses the effort of a spirit thwarted by 
intractable matter. Here, on the other hand, is 
the consummate performance of an art which has 
no more to learn in the control of its material; so 
assured is the superiority, that the lack of obvious 
blemish almost becomes a fault. All is elaborated 
to the last point of perfection ; the colours flash 
from the burnished surfaces, disposed inevitably 
in the right contrast or alliance; the lines of the 
cloisons, so clean are all the curves and angles, 
suggest the masterful use of the free hand rather 
than the hesitation of poising and arranging 
fingers. But wide as is the distance between them, 
these works are yet manifestations of the same 
art; they are in the same line of development. 
The material link is obvious; the intellectual link 
is to be sought in that common discipline of 
medizeval expression on which in the first article 
particular stress was laid. Far apart though they 
appear, the primitive and the perfect work are 
essentially comparable; they share unequally in 
one ideal, as the postulant and the adept are 
united by devotion to the same service. In 
approaching acknowledged masterpieces of the 
enameller’s craft, we may insist once more upon 
the manner in which they succeed in breathing 
the very spirit of greater contemporary art. 
Neither small size nor a minute and troublesome 
process is any bar to the assumption of a large 
style, almost startlingly impressive in objects of 
this restricted compass. This quality is apparent 
in the medallion representing our Lord [ PLATE VI]. 
The figure is closely akin to those which look down 
from the mosaics of cathedral domes, and is so 

14The medallions once enriched a large ikon of S, Gabriel, 
now no longer in existence, but formerly in the old church of 
the monastery at Jumati, in Georgia. The ikon consisted of a 
wooden panel covered with silver, embossed, probably in 
Georgia itself, with a standing figure of the archangel, holding 
an orb and labarum, upon a ground of foliate ornament. The 
raised border or frame was covered with ornament of a similar 
kind, and it was upon this that the medallions were fixed at 
regular intervals ; an inscription states that the ikon was pre- 
sented to the church towards the close of the eleventh century. 
The medallions were originally more numerous; one—that 
with S. Mark—appears to have been lost before the series was 
acquired by M. Swenigorodskoi, and another, as shown in 
Kondakoff's illustration of the ikon, was fixed out of its place 
upon the body of the angel. Along the top of the frame, in the 
most honourable position, were our Lord, the Virgin, and 
S. John the Baptist, forming the group familiar to students of 
Byzantine iconography under the name of the Dees/s, in which 
the Mother of God and the Precursor stand in attitudes of sup- 
plication to right and left of the Christ. This scene (énes, 
prayer, entreaty) is traced by Kondakoff to a Byzantine court 
ceremonial of that name, known as early as the ninth century, 
in which, after a distribution of gifts,a song in honour of the 
Emperor was ceremonially sung, two officials standing to right 
and left of the throne in attitudes of supplication. Others have 
doubted this derivation, but the alternatives suggested are not 
more certain. By the eleventh century the three persons of 
the Deesis had become the central figures in representations of 
the Last Judgment, the Virgin and 5. John interceding for the 
world before the Judge ; they are so seen in all Byzantine 
Dooms. On the sides of the frame were SS. Peter, Paul, 
Mathew, Luke and John; along the bottom, three military 
saints, Theodore, George and Demetrius. 
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familiar a feature in the decoration of the middle 
and later Byzantine periods. It is the Panto- 
krator of S. Luke of Stiris in Phocis, and of many 
other churches, with perhaps an especial affinity to 
the Christ of the Martorana at Palermo. The 
resemblance between these great figures and our 
enamel is rendered yet more striking by their 
enclosure in circular borders, which gives them 
the appearance of vast medallions. The com- 
parison of the great with the small reveals such an 
identity of treatment that we may recall the fancy 
previously expressed and wonder how many 
would detect the substitution, if by some 
enchantment the scale were changed, and Ше 
enameller’s design were transferred to the lofty 
place of honour. Our Lord, as always, has the 
cruciferous nimbus, and wears the tunic and 
pallium (chiton and himation), the former with 
embroidered and jewelled bands, suggesting royal 
state: the colours are the usual blue and purple, 
but of more than usual purity.” 

The Virgin and S. John the Baptist, logically 
forming a group with the Christ (see footnote 14) are 
illustrated on a later plate, and will be described 
in the next article. S. Paul, who almost always 
accompanies S. Peter, will also be illustrated in 
the succeeding number, but since the latter apostle 
is represented here [PLATE VI], the two may be 
conveniently discussed together, In each case 
the enameller has in the main adhered to estab- 
lished iconographical rules which began in early 
Christian times and were never interrupted ; he 
renders the Apostle of the Circumcision as a 
vigorous personality, with thick grey hair cluster- 
ing over a low forehead, the Apostle of the 
Gentiles as a more intellectual type, with dark 
hair receding from high temples. The head of 
Peter is among the most successful of these 
medallions ; itis full of character ; the economy 
of line demanded by the enameller's process is 
used with such skill that the artist's necessity 15 
made to appear his choice, and every accent is 
in its proper place. This is the Galilæan fisher- 
man to the life ; and the full flesh tint, contrast- 
ing with the grey hair, suggests the bronzed face 
of the worker in the open air." The S. Paul is 
hardly upon the same plane of excellence, though 


15 Christ Pantokrator (Almighty), regarded as the Heavenly 
Judge, was constantly represented in that part of the building, 
the dome, which was symbolic of the Celestial Church, as the 
Virgin, mediatrix between God and man, was placed in the 
apse of the bema, which symbolized the Church upon Earth, 
As Pantokrator, our Lord is always bearded, the hair, as here, 
usually black, and the expression frequently severe. 

16 It is interesting to note that in illuminations the garments 
of our Lord are enriched with close parallel gold lines, like 
cloisons, as early as the sixth century, when figure enamels of 
the kind here seen were perhaps unknown. A description by 
Paulus Silentiarius of the Christ upon the altar-covering in 
Sta. Sophia suggests that the garments may have been em- 
broidered with stripes of gold, in which case a fashion 
peculiarly adapted for enamel might really have a textile 
origin. 
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a certain forlornness of expression appeals to the 
imagination, seeming to tell of fastings, vigils, 
and the tribulation of the thorn in the flesh. 
Although the medallions of SS. Matthew and John 
the Evangelist ® are also separated in the illus- 
trations, they too may be conveniently considered 
together, especially as they may be used to demon- 
strate a potential weakness of Byzantine, as indeed 
of all medizeval, art. Both of high technical ex- 
cellence, they are so much alike that but for the 
names at the sides, it would be hard to distinguish 
them apart. In their case the rules have been too 
mechanically obeyed; that has happened which 
always happens when the artist is ridden by 
prescription instead of guiding it. Where 
theology dictates a scheme, type and stereotype 
too easily become the same thing. To depict 
with variety an infinite muster of persons similar 
in class and attribute is a task calling fora peculiar 
talent; and, as the descriptions in the “ Painter’s 
Guide” sufficiently prove, it was often beyond the 
learned men who had to decide the characteristics 
ofa saintly multitude. Inevitably they lapsed into 
iteration ; and if the craftsman was unstirred to 
sympathy with his subject, or was too obsequious 
to fixed directions, he was apt to produce a correct 
cold work impersonal as a geometric diagram. 
Nor did his artistic conscience shrink from invest- 
ing two different persons with indistinguishable 
forms and features. It was all in the book, 
and the book might as well be obeyed. This 
weakness is less apparent in the case of SS. 
George [PLATE VI] and Demetrius, who, as military 
saints, are also often found together in Byzantine 
art. Here also the workmanship is of admirable 
quality: the effect is rich and harmonious in the 
extreme. As their costumes indicate, both saints 
were youthful patricians of exalted rank; the 
purple tunic and the chlamys of figured design 
with its gold-embroidered inset (tablion) was 
accorded only to persons of high position. Each 
carries a cross in the right hand, a feature 
connected by Kondakoff with a ceremony in 
which the Emperor distributed crosses to 
prominent officials. Though the colours of the 
mantles may simply have been disposed according 
to the artist's fancy, it is possible that they marked 
grades in the hierarchical court of Byzantium. 
The patterns at any rate seem to reproduce those 
actually used by groups of courtiers or officials, 
for the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, in 
his work on ceremonies, describes a design of 

17S, Peter carries a cross, here of somewhat unusual forma- 
tion. Though the keys appear ona sarcophagus of the sixth 
century at Ravenna, the cross is the regular attribute in 
Byzantine art. 

18Tt is hardly necessary to point out that in Byzantine icono- 
graphy S, John the Evangelist is only represented as a young 
man when he plays a part in scenes relating to the life of Christ 
on earth. When this is not the case, he is seen, as here, in the 


form of an elderly man, and is distinguished from the Baptist 
by the title of Theologos. 
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“ivy leaves” which might well apply to that on 
the mantle worn by S. George.” 

In the present article it has been necessary 
to qualify much praise by some accentuation 
of defect, and not to conceal the faults of 
examples which in form or content fall short 
of an attainable perfection. In one case matter 


19 Reiske, Commentarti ad Const. Porph., p. 472, quoted by 
Kondakoff, p 301. It may be noted that Byzantine hangings and 
garments, as represented in art, bear three at least of the suit- 
marks of our cards—the spade, the club, and (as here) the heart. 


JACQUES CALLOT 


BY ARTHUR M. HIND 


T the end of thesixteenth and through- 

/А out the seventeenth century Italy was 

overrun with Flemish and French 

artists captivated by the southern land- 

scape, its romantic charm, and its 

classical associations. In fact, Italy at this period is 

seen better through the works of foreigners whose 

enthusiasm had not been damped by too early or 

too constant a familiarity, than in the more formal 

and stilted landscape compositions of the Italian 

painters. But few of these foreign settlers seem to 

have entered into the spirit of contemporary Italian 

life. In this respect Jacques Callot holds an almost 
unique position. 

He was barely sixteen years when he was sent to 
study art in Rome (1608-9), an age when he would 
be open to all the impressions that the grandeur of 
the capital and the gaiety of Florence could offer. 
By tradition he was a man of courts. His grand- 
father, an archer of the bodyguard, had been 
ennobled by Charles III of Lorraine, and his father 
was herald, and finally King-at-arms under the 
same monarch. He would be more likely than 
Claude, the pastrycook’s apprentice, and the more 
bourgeois Dutch painters, to have the entrée of all 
the festivities that characterized Italian life in the 
early seventeenth century. The atmosphere of his 
whole art is of the pageant, the theatre, and the 
carnival. Whatever his subject (and he was the 
most versatile and prolific of etchers), everything is 
pose. ‘“ Callotesque” is almost a catch-word with 
people who scarcely know the artist’s work for the 
fantastic in figure, a fantasy such as one may note 
a century and a half later in the mysterious figures 
(at once ragged and courtly) of Piranesi’s archi- 
tectural fancies and realities. But beneath the 
pose, which gives the peculiar brilliance and 
sparkle to Callot’s compositions, there is always the 
artist of truthful vision. He wasa real forerunner 
of Watteau. His regular practice of enforcing the 
etched line with the graver perfectly seconds his 
feeling for distinction in form and gesture, but 
beyond and above his excellence in the details of 
design, he is a true master of composition. Some 
of his subject plates, e.g. Pilate washing his hands 


was intractable, in another spirit flagged ; here 
the embodiment of the idea was too hard for 
inexperience; there the idea itself failed to inspire 
a technical skill which was adequate to all ex- 
pression. The next article will attempt to show 
by the example of the two fine medallions repre- 


. senting the Virgin and S. John the Baptist, how 


even the rigidly typic art may surmount all ob- 
stacles when the spirit and the hand obey as a 
single impulse, 


(Meaume 14), and Christ presented to the people (M. 
16) from one of his Passion series are miniature 
masterpieces of concentrated force, and can 
hardly have been without their influence on 
Rembrandt. In relation to characteristics ‘of the 
early work of Rembrandt, such as the large 
Raising of Lazarus, one might mention in particu- 
lar Callot's practice of using stray figures in the 
foreground almost silhouetted in their dark 
shadow against the lighter etching of the main 
part of the subject. It is only another indication 
of his theatrical tendency, and his emphasis of the 
spectators of the play of life. Callot did a con- 
siderable amount of hack work in engraved 
book illustrations after the designs of others (e.z., 
Les Miracles de Notre Dame de l'Annonciade de 
Florence after M. Rosselli, etc.), but it is remark- 
able how large a proportion of the thousand or 
more plates by his hand possess all his sparkling 
quality. He is the etcher in miniature par excellence, 
as his Fantaisies and Exercices Militaires are 
enough to show, but he had an almost equal 
genius for imparting life to the figures of his larger 
subjects. His two plates of L’Iinpruneta (the 
great féte at Florence) with their crowds of figures 
are well known, but I would prefer to emphasize 
the wonder of his treatment of large military and 
naval subjects, such as the Siege of Breda (M. 511). 
This subject, printed from six plates, extends to 
about 4 ft. by 4 ft. 10 in. in size, and yet in spite 
of its wealth of detail the whole subject does not 
lose its effect as a whole. I can refer to no other 
print of military operations which approaches it 
in the successful combination of artistic force 
with truthful detail. Hollar hasan equally refined 
technique, but never the same vigour. What an 
opportunity for the artist also is afforded by the 
warship of the period, when the picturesque 
galleys with their long rows of oars were still in 
use, and Callot has not failed to take every 
advantage of their fitness for artistic treatment in 
another of his large prints, the Siege du Fort de 
Saint-Martin de Ré (M. 522), part of which is 
reproduced on PLATE III. 

As a side-light on Callot’s careful study of the 
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ўз Е the medallions with the Virgin and 
S. John the Baptist [PLATE VII] were 
shown to anyone unacquainted with 
Byzantine iconography, he would per- 
NAAR haps praise them above all for their 
originality and individual character. But familiarity 
with other examples of their types compels us to 
admire them not for these, but for other causes ; 
their quality is as high as ever, but it is not to 
originality that they owe their principal merit. 
Like the Christ Pantokrator of the previous article, 
they are not the invention of the enameller ; their 
forms were gradually perfected by the experience 
of a past generation before they ever came to be 
imprinted upon his retentive memory. It is as 
likely as not that he himself was the prisoner of a 
workshop or a monastery, with a mind incurious 
of life, and grown indifferent to nature, translating 
both by a clever art of reminiscence. His case 
may well have resembled that of the fresco painter 
Joasaph, whom Didron watched in the monastery 
of Esphigmenou, on Mount Athos, as he repro- 
duced with a rapid and unerring hand composi- 
tions learned years ago from the pages of the 
Painter's Manual. It was not his part to disturb 
by an impertinent use of observation a scheme 
consecrated by collective wisdom and authority. 
The average success he could at any time achieve; 
but it was open to him to do something more, and 
give his work the signature of his enthusiasm, In 
these medallions he has surely done this, satisfying 
himself, and not merely the requirements of a 
craft. There is nothing perfunctory in them; 
they bear the mark of something more than mere 
care. It is true that there is a sense in which they are 
rather reincarnations than new births, but we may 
almost say that they are the better for being un- 
original. Having been so often re-created, they begin 
this new embodiment with the ease which comes 
from a long habit of existence; they wear life with 
a more assured composure than forms for the first 
time made alive. It would matter little if their 
prototypes or parallels were numerous; they them- 
selves are absolutely good, and combine with 
purity of line an opulence of colour which no 
process of illustration can reproduce. 

The Virgin is a igure of much grace and tender- 
ness, with something of an oriental charm not 
unnatural in an art permeated from the beginning 
by Iranian influences; it seems to have affinity 
with the delicate forms of early Persian illuminated 
books. Though the attitude is that usual in the 
Deesis, and therefore stereotyped, the type is 
truly expressive of intercession. The S. John 
affords an effective contrast. As is commonly the 
case, he is depicted as the ascetic hardened by 
privation, and living for an idea in the contempt 
of material life. It.is a. strong, almost a wild, 
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figure, worthy of the tradition which conceived it, 
but its bolder lines were perhaps less difficult to 
render than the softer contours of the Virgin. 
It has been well observed that a type enunciated 
with such force is above all others adapted to the 
enameller’s art, which is at its best in the rendering 
of an accented personality. Yet how hard it is to 
succeed like this is well known to those who have 
attempted the human figure with a few strips of 
gold and a little powdered glass. It is easy to 
say that with so few lines it would be ingenious 
to go wrong, and that at any rate the vice of super- 
fluous minuteness is made impossible. But with 
these few lines it is simpler still to produce grotesque 
shapes and masks which are scarcely human: 
witness the work of the earliest western enamellers 
in this style who attempted to follow the Byzan- 
tine model. The metal strips may be bent in 
similar curves, the divergence from the right curve 
or angle may be a fraction of a millimetre, but 
in the one case you obtain a result like that 
of these medallions, in the other a caricature. 
Perhaps the difficulty will be more fully under- 
stood if we observe by what strait technical 
conventions the fine result is obtained, One strip 
of gold suffices for both eyebrows and nose, 
another does service for the mouth. In dealing 
with the eye, it is hard to avoid a staring effect, 
and, perhaps as much for this reason as for any 
other, the majority of figures glance sideways or 
upwards ; in enamels of the best period the stare 
is constantly thus avoided. Again, it is no easy task 
to obtain a flesh tint which suggests transparency ; 
only the best craftsmen avoid the brick red or the 
opaque white which spoil the impression of the 
picture. Even in the painted enamels of Limoges 
this old problem is still insistent ; the work of good 
artists fails in this particular, from the salmon- 
hued men of Pierre Reymond to the chalk-faced 
women of Suzanne de Court. Some of the short- 
comings incident to these difficulties are apparent 
even in these admirable medallions; the con- 
ventional treatment of the mouth, which usually 
follows one of two patterns, is a further source of 
trouble. In the first of these two, adopted for 
youthful or feminine faces, the upper lip may have 
the lines of a Cupid’s bow, while the lower is 
straight; in the second, used for older masculine 
types, the corners are drawn sharply down. 
However skilful the artist, it is hard to avoid 
in the one case a suggestion of the prim or the 
peevish, and in the other a certain monotony 
of gloom. In the best enamels these limita- 
tions produce their effect; the Virgin and the 


1The convention recalls those often found in incised or 
punched outline work in stone or metal—e.g., on English 
monumental brasses—where a single line will in like manner 
include eyebrows and nose, the latter feature sometimes ending 
ina formal trefoil. 
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S. John themselves do not quite escape their 
influence. | 

Of the remaining medallions, the S. John the 
Evangelist and the S. Paul of the coloured plate 
have been already noticed, the one as being almost 
identical with the S. Matthew, the otheras habitually 
associated in Christian art with S. Peter; both 
conform to the usual schemes. The S. Luke? 
[PLATE VIII] in like manner follows precedent. 
S. Theodore Tyron, on a medallion not illustrated 
here, was a martyr of the early fourth century, 
and a native of Amasea, in Asia Minor? He was 
probably of humble birth, rising to high rank by 
his own merit. His enamelled portrait yields to 
none in its presentment of a strong personality ; 
Kondakoff has well remarked that it renders with 
much success the type of those able military 
adventurers who in the later centuries of the 
empire raised themselves to supreme power in the 
state : you might say a Basil of Macedon or an 
Andronicus Comnenus in his prime. 

The remaining pieces in the Swenigorodskoi 
collection bear continuous decorative designs, 
recalling the diapers of rich silk fabrics, or of 
mosaic vaults, like those in S. Sophia, Constanti- 
nople, and other churches, where the scheme of 
ornament probably descends from a textile origin: 
the most remarkable are plaques of irregular 
shape, made to fill the background in ikons of the 
Virgin [PLATE VIII]. The effect here is more 
frankly oriental than in the other subjects; there 
is no Hellenistic figure-tradition ; all salience is 
gone, and pattern, endless and unaccented as the 
music of the East, flows over the whole field with- 
out obtruding a single feature upon the atten- 


2The baldness of the head suggests a tonsure, but this is 
improbable, tonsures not being usual in the Eastern church at 
the period. With this head and that of the S. Matthew mosaic 
heads of the same Evangelists may be compared, as well as 
those of the seated Evangelists which commonly precede the 
text in Byzantine illuminated Gospels. 

з Тһе word “Tyron”, of which the root appears in various 
forms, apparently relates to a military body which in the 
Middle Byzantine period formed part of the Imperial Guard. 


tion. The colour is of great beauty, and the effect 
that of a purely Asian art. Yet in one piece, and 
that not the least Eastern in appearance, the 
initials of the Greek title * Mother of God ” are 
inserted as if to recall the dual nature of East- 
Christian art, which even in its least Hellenic forms 
would yet affirm its debt to Hellenism, Exotic 
though these plaques appear, it does not follow 
that they are far removed in date from the halo 
reproduced in illustration of the first article, the 
designs of which are closely allied to those on the 
border of the enamelled book-cover with S. Michael 
in the treasury of S. Marco at Venice. The 
colours used are mostly the same, though a lilac 
shade is introduced, which may perhaps indicate 
a later period: the place of origin may well be 
Georgia or Armenia, where, as in other parts of 
Western Asia, the “arabesque” was known before 
Islam. So effective is this purely ornamental 
style, in which background and design are alike 
enamelled, that the rarity of such plaques is a matter 
both of surprise and regret. The contemporary 
enamellers of Limoges freely used the diaper to 
cover the surfaces of caskets and other objects not 
required for figures ; but unless ornamental plaques 
have been peculiarly exposed to disaster,‘ it would 
seem that the Byzantine craftsman did not care 
to cover broad spaces, and therefore seldom 
required the “pattern without end”. Yet on 
book-covers, iconostases and frames there was 
scope enough for the effective use of the con- 
tinuous ornament. 

A concluding article will illustrate the small 
Byzantine reliquaries on the famous enamelled 
triptych once in the Walz collection at Hanau, and 
consider a few points in which Byzantine and 
West European enamels may be contrasted or 
compared. 


4 This may have been the case. Their greater size may have 
tempted the Vandals of every period, who destroy enamels for 
the sake of the gold setting. 

5 It is employed.on the background of the S. Michael at Venice, 
of which mention has just been made. 


THE TITIAN OF THE CASSEL GALLERY 


BY SIR CLAUDE PHILLIPS 


gaga HIS very important and wholly ex- 
EDS EI ceptional work, once described as 
the portrait of Alonso d’Avalos, 
Marqués del Vasto, and, by Herr 

Ak wê Carl Justi, re-named as that of Giovan 
Francesco Acquaviva, Duca d’Atri, has been by 
modern criticism not exactly, in so many 
words, excluded from the œuvre of Titian, but 
doubted, put aside, more or less ignored. It 
has of late years been wrapped in an atmosphere 
of silence and uncertainty. Unknown to Vasari, 
unmentioned by any other historian of Venetian 
art, it made a first public appearance in Paris in 
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the year 1742, when it was sold with the collection 
of Victor Amadeus, Prince of Carignan, and 
fetched 1750 livres. In the year 1756 it was again 
sold, the collection to which it then belonged being 
that of the Duc de Tallard, Governor of the 
Franche-Comté. The amateur who acquired the 
great canvas,! at the reduced price of 1140 livres, 
was the art-loving Landgraf Wilhelm VIII, of Hesse, 
the founder of the Cassel Gallery. Even at this late 


12.28 h., 1,51 w. | 
 ?«]as Tizianbildnis der Kóniglichen Galerie zu Cassel.” Von 
C. Justi. Jahrbuch der Kéniglich-Preussischen Kunstsamm- 
lungen. . Vol, XV, pp. 160-174, . Berlin, 1894, 
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On a Lost “Crucifixion” by Albrecht Durer 


copied by Brueghel. All three representations 
originated in the first few years of the sixteenth 
century, and are essentially less advanced in the 
disposition of space than the picture at Milan, in 
spite of the relationship that they bear to it; the 
figures are regarded more as units, and the groups, 
when any attempt at grouping is made, are more 
isolated and simply placed one above the other. 
In the picture at Milan, on the other hand, there 
is a Clearer distribution of subjects, and a better 
transition from foreground to middle distance is 
aimed at by introducing the architecture as a 
coulisse on the left ; the impression of planes actually 
retreating to a distance corresponds more, accord- 
ingly, to that achieved by Dürer in his Martyrdom 
of the Ten Thousand at Vienna, whilst the adroit 
use of the coulisse is familiar, for instance, in the 
Visitation of “The Life of the Virgin” (B. 84). 
If we further take into account the remarkably 
Italianized forms of the architecture of the 
gateway, we arrive at a somewhat later period 
for our composition, which can hardly have 
been produced before the last years of the first 
decade of the century, probably about 1510 or very 
little earlier. 


BYZANTINE ENAMELS IN 
COLLECTION 
BY O. M. DALTON 


[6 Д Mr. Morgan's Byzantine enamels is 
occupied by two small triptychs 
A mounted in the middle of the great 

: 4 western triptych, by Godefroid de 
Claire or a member of his school, formerly pre- 
served at Hanau, near Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
From the time of the French Revolution down to 
a few years ago, when Mr, Morgan acquired it, 
this admirable work of art had belonged to the 
family of Walz, which, in 1792, had given shelter to 
the then Abbot of Stavelot on his flight into 
Germany from the French invasion of his country. 
There is at least presumptive evidence to justify us 
in attributing both the great and little triptychs 
to about the time of Wibald (A.D. 1130-1158), an 
earlier Abbot of Stavelot, one of those competent 
ecclesiastics who played so prominenta part in the 
history of the Middle Ages. On more than one 
occasion diplomatic missions brought him to 
Constantinople, and he may well have carried back 
with him, perhaps as imperial gifts, the two small 
Byzantine triptychs, the larger of which contains 
a relic of the wood of the True Cross. It is a 
natural inference that the great triptych was made 
to enshrine the others, since the fine enamelled 





1 Described by Sir Hercules Read in Archæologia, LXII, 
pp. 21 etc. 
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Most significant, as well as most obvious, is the 
comparison with the drawing of Calvary, dated 
1505, in the Uffizi, first as regards the similar idea of 
grouping a series of successive scenes in the Passion 
around a Crucifixion placed in the middle distance, 
then also as regards a number of specially similar 
groups and figures, and lastly because the Uffizi 
drawing also, by mere chance, was destined to fall, 
nearly one hundred years later, into the hands of 
a painter who, himself of alien nationality and of 
a completely different attitude towards art, was 
induced to copy Dürer's original precisely by its 
uniqueness and difference from anything else that 
he knew. The juxtaposition of original and copy 
that has been tried in the Uffizi bears the most 
eloquent witness to the exactness of the copy by 
Brueghel. In the case of the Calvary at Milan, if 
one overlooks the fact that the great enlargement 
of the original, which must certainly have been a 
drawing of moderate dimensions, was bound to 
bring with it a certain freedom, the completely 
Düreresque stamp of the composition convinces 
us that Pietro da Bagnaia followed the pattern set 
before him as faithfully as his limited capacities 
enabled him to do. 
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medallions with which its leaves are enriched 
form a series illustrating the Invention of the 
Cross. But the present arrangement of the smaller 
works, one above the other on a void space, like 
pictures on a wall, can hardly be that of the 
twelfth century; we have to suppose the loss or 
destruction of additional ornament, perhaps in 
the form of supporting gilt metal figures. The 
Byzantine enamels would not appear to be much 
earlier than the time of Wibald. As Kondakoff 
has observed,’ the figures are not upon the same 
high artistic level as those of the Swenigorodskoi 
collection; neither in composition nor colour 
can they compare with the best work of the tenth 
or eleventh centuries ; they can but hold their own 
with the magnificent Western work beside them. 
The effect is in general somewhat spiritless ; while 
the opaque yellow used to represent gold is too 
predominant in certain figures. None the less, 
these triptychs are very pleasing to the eye, and 
the scene of the angelic message is of a peculiar 
charm. 

In the larger triptych, four enamelled plaques 
surround the relic, which is contained in a cruci- 
form cavity and secured by two gold strips in 
saltire ending in pearls. Below the arms of the 
cross stand Constantine and Helen, with their 

? French edition, p. 206. 
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names beside them ; above them are the busts of 
the archangels Gabriel and Michael? The leaves 
have enamelled plaques on both sides. In the 
interior, within borders of rather coarse orfévrerie 
cloisonnée are four saints,? all similarly attired in 
the long tunic and chlamys, each holding crosses 
in the right hand : the letters of their names are 
in vertical columns at their sides. On the outer 
sides are busts of the four Evangelists, enamelled 
strips of geometrical design dividing the leaves 
when closed. The smaller triptych has the Cruci- 
fixion between the Virgin and S. John, with the 
sun and moon above the arms of the cross, and 
the usual inscriptions accompany the standing 
figures. The interior of each leaf is ornamented 
with cabochon stones and filigree, within borders 
similar to those of the other example. On the ex- 
terior of the leaves are the two persons of the 
Annunciation, the angel advancing from the left, 
the Virgin erect before her seat, holding the purple 
wool in her left hand. 

The neighbourhood of Byzantine and Western 
enamels upon the Hanau triptych affords an in- 
teresting opportunity of contrasting two styles, 
which illustrate different possibilities of the art. 
Here it may fitly suggest a few concluding reflec- 
tions on the merits of Byzantine enamel compared 
with the work produced in the West at about the 
same period. 

The reputation of Byzantine enamel does not 
depend upon a single quality; but perhaps its 
most signal distinction lies in its ambitious use of 
the cloisonné method to render human person- 
ality. This is its true differentia; itis really this 
that we remember first when we wish to recall its 
salient features. So bold a pretence as this, of 
characterizing men in pulverized glass and soldered 
metal strips, could succeed only upon certain well- 
defined conditions ; it required at once complete 
mastery of technique and perfect consciousness 
of limitations. For the large resources of painted 
enamel are denied to the process which works with 
cells; it cannot attempt fluency or intricate com- 
position ; success must come by renunciations 
which at first might seem impossible. Yet 
undoubtedly these enamellers did succeed, if only 
because they renounced with full comprehension 
of loss and gain. The secret probably lies in 
their absorption in the general spirit of Byzantine 
art, which was most often grave and sedate, idealis- 
tic, and governed by serene convention. Imbued 
with this spirit, they preferred the subjects in which 
it was most manifest, religious subjects, and they 


3'This is the traditional way of ornamenting reliquaries for 
wood of the True Cross: Constantine and Helen are almost 
invariably represented. 

4 These borders, like other ornamental parts of these triptychs, 
may well be of Western workmanship. Orfévrerie cloisonné 
was certainly used in a similar way in the East—for instance, 
on the Limburg reliquary—but the work was cf better quality 

5SS. George, Procopius, Theodore and Demetrius. 
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treated them according to the best tradition of 
their time with the economy, the restraint, and 
much of the high dignity of greater art. Now the 
cloisonné method, to which they almost exclusively 
adhered, has a certain natural congruity with the 
Byzantine spirit; its adoption was thus, in a way, 
predestined. We have already noted that this 
method is not adapted to swiftly creative work; 
it is too close to jewellery and to all the minute 
and elaborated concerns which that patient craft 
implies. But, like mosaic, it responds to the 
quiet appeal of ceremonial and religious thought ; 
it renders accepted types of sanctity or devotion 
with a success unsurpassed by any of its rivals. 
We are tempted to indulge the fancy that the 
various processes have each their ethnical affinities, 
and that the preferences shown by different races 
are founded upon good reasons of psychology. 
Arguing so, we should find cloisonné appropriate 
to the contemplative Byzantine or Chinese nature, 
and champlevé the appointed style of imperative 
Romans, or of the strenuous Medizval peoples who 
succeeded to the Roman estate. Certain it is that 
the mood of an adventurous stock finds better 
expression in the latter method, while the former 
is, perhaps, more equal to subtle problems of 
design, or to implications of individual tempera- 
ment. The Hanau triptych itself might serve as a 
commentary upon this fancy, for one at least of 
the great medallions upon its leaves exhibits the 
trenchant and massive style which champlevé at 
its best is able to assume. This is the roundel with 
the battle of the Milvian Bridge? where the group 
of charging knights with lances couched and 
fluttering pennons suggests the force and impetus 
of onset with an astonishing success. No cloisonné 
enameller could render the movement and shock 
of war like this, nor wculd any Byzantine 
craftsman have essayed the task. His was a 
mind attuned to other moods, preferring effects 
of delicate concordance, and averse from all 
violences of act or passion. Perhaps it was partly 
for this reason that the secular pleased him less 
than the religious subject’; he was not so sure of 
his steps in this field; there underlay it volcanic 
possibilities alien to the still bent of his imagin- 
ation. Where we are in a position to make fair 
comparison, we seem to find him here inferior to 
the Western artist. The dancers on the crown of 
Constantine Monomachos at Budapest are some- 
what angular; they lack the ease of the analogous 
figure standing before the minstrel on the beautiful 
Limoges casket in the British Museum. This is 
instinct with a more spontaneous power : we feel 
that if the spirit moved her, she could dance with 
a far more natural grace. If, on the other hand, 


6 Reproduced in colours, Archeologia, LXII, pl. iv. 

7Partly, but not entirely ; for the destruction of secular work 
was probably greater than that of enamels made for a religious 
purpose and more often preserved in the sanctuaries of churches. 
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we compare a saint enamelled in Byzantium with 
a similar subject from the Rhine or Meuse, the 
Eastern work will worthily sustain the com- 
parison. 

Byzantine enamelling, then, stands in the first 
place on its achievement in the province of figure art. 
But the striking merit of the few purely decorative 
pieces which remain might almost justify the 
doubt whether, with all their power of psycho- 
logical expression, the enamellers might not have 
better fulfilled their destiny if they had followed 
the same instinct as the Chinese, and confined 
their art to ornamental motives. There can be 
little doubt that the cloisonné method, whether in 
gold or copper, lends itself most admirably to 
decorative design. It produces good “ heraldic ” 
animals; where a whole field has to be covered 
with continuous pattern, it is conspicuously 
successful ; there is about it a delicacy and a 
lightness unattainable by the harder champlevé 
style. The restriction of the colours to un- 
graduated tones is also a reason for success in 
ornament; it is the principle of the oriental, the 
master of splendid pattern. There is, indeed, 
nothing in cloisonné enamel which tempts the 
emulation of sculptural or picturesque effects. 
The enameller on sunk relief (basse taille), and the 
worker in champlevé both yielded in some 
measure to this temptation, in so far abandoning 
the oriental ideal with its frank and bright appeal. 
But the Byzantine remained true to contour and 
to ungraded hues; and it may well be that his 
work in pattern, had we more of it, would rank 
among his most exquisite and satisfying achieve- 
ments, 

It has been already stated that Byzantine 
enamels, in view of their costly material, are 
usually of small compass, and that in consequence 
of this, plaques with numerous figures are rare : 
the Crucifixion in the Reiche Capelle at Munich 
was cited as among the larger examples in existence. 
This comparatively restricted scope distinguishes 
them from the work of the enameller on copper, 
which is more naturally adapted to the bigger 
scale and the architectonic treatment. The 
Byzantine enamel is less suited than champlevé 
work to the enrichment of large objects; the altar 
at Kloster Neuburg is more appropriately adorned 
than the fala d'oro in S. Marco at Venice. The 
pala has real magnificence; but its delicate enamels 
are misused for an effect which coarser work 
might have produced even better ; the figures are 
not able to assert their several values at the dis- 
tance from which a reredos should be regarded ; 
they are lost in the general splendour, and like 
printed type held too far from the eye, refuse to 
be properly deciphered. It might be urged that, 
just as the designs of medizeval stained glass often 
seem of little consequence, the sheer beauty of the 
colour being alone significant, so these enamelled 


figures matter nothing, while their beautiful colour 
is all. But that is hardly a point of view with 
which the enameller himself would have agreed. 
It is unnecessary to dilate further upon that fine 
sense for colour which is so habitually manifested 
in Byzantine enamel : the matter lies beyond dis- 
cussion. The practice of centuries counted for 
much in the formation of a taste which seldom 
errs ;® and the enameller may have profited not 
a little by the experience of other arts, chiefly 
those of the mosaicist and the illuminator. The 
influence of mosaic might be assumed from the 
identity of the material which it employed ; but the 
colour of many illuminated books is also closely 
akin to that of enamels, and if the painter makes 
free use of gold, the analogy is often striking in 
the case of individual figures. A full-length of 
Our Lord in one MS., a bust of S. John in 
another, a Crucifixion in a third, may be so clearly 
inspired by the same feeling and taste as that of 
the enameller that they at once persuade us of an 
zesthetic relationship. The headpieces of con- 
temporary books with their conventional floral 
scrolls on a gold ground, may in their turn be 
compared with ornamental enamels ; the leaf design 
upon the halo, for example, described in the first 
article, is of a kind popular with the illuminator ; 
the very perfect scrolls in the decorative band at 
the base of the large enamel in the Museo Kir- 
cheriano at Rome might almost have been copied 
from illumination.? In brilliance and depth the 
work of the Byzantine craftsman may be excelled 
by the finest enamels on sunk relief, such, for 
example as the Royal Gold Cup in the British 
Museum, where the tones have the lucent 
splendour of gems; in the bold use of massed 
colour it may not equal the perfected work of 
Limoges, of the Rhine or the Meuse; yet in 
harmony and balance, in its assured exclusion of 
vulgarity, it is in the first rank, and is likely to 
remain unrivalled. | 
Though Byzantine art as a whole was more 
amenable to change than is supposed, the con- 
servatism of the Byzantine enameller is certainly 
conspicuous. His types altered but little, his pro- 
cess never, because the first were in harmony with 
a very stable environment, the second suited these 
so well that change seemed only vanity. With 
the champlevé process on copper he was ac- 
quainted, but he appears to have rarely used it ; 
the best-known instance of its occurrence is the 
panel with S. Theodore, formerly in the Basilew- 
sky collection, and now in the Hermitage at S. 
Petersburg.  Enamelling upon surfaces in high 


® Occasionally the choice or juxtaposition of colours may 
surprise our taste : in the larger of the two triptychs described 
in the present article, the heavy yellow upon the garments of 
Constantine and Helen beplasters the figures and reduces the 
effect of the gold background. 

9 This enamel is in many ways of an exceptional character, 
but the inspiration is evidently Byzantine. 
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relief he equally knew; but that also is represented 
almost alone by the bookcover at Venice with S. 
Michael, to which allusion has already been made. 
While his Western contemporaries in Europe were 
abandoning cloisonné for champlevé, champlevé 
for basse taille, basse taille for painted, he re- 
mained steadfastly loyal to the first; the latest 
specimens of his expiring art still follow the tech- 
nical principles adopted in its youth and con- 
sistently maintained throughout its prime. We 
observe this same immutability, this same aversion 
from experiment, in all the goldsmith’s work of the 
East-Roman Empire, a characteristic which may 
be explained by various causes both general and 
particular. Among the latter may be noted the 
persistence of a single architectural style, because 
in old days it was the way of architecture to set 
the style for the imitative industrial arts. The 
use of enamelling in the West was gravely modi- 
fied by the change from Romanesque to Gothic ; 
in the East the general principles of building and 
decoration remained more nearly the same, and in 
so far as they affected the minor arts, they had 
never been prejudicial to enamel. This circum- 
stance contributed, perhaps, to strengthen the 


natural affinities between Byzantine enamel and 
mural mosaic. For mosaic was never ousted, as in 
the West, bya great architectural change ; its unin- 
terrupted reign, as long as there was wealth to 
support it, may well have reacted upon the 
enameller’s art and contributed to its longevity. 

It would be possible to prolong comparison 
between the vitreous art of other countries and 
this Byzantine enamel, in so many ways incompar- 
able; it would be easy further to enlarge upon the 
merits which assure to it an elect place in a chosen 
company. But itis not the aim of these articles to 
exhaust a subject which may be more fully studied 
elsewhere; their purpose is to strike a keynote, 
not to follow the theme through all its variations. 
They may fitly close with the reassertion of one 
quality which Byzantine enamel possesses in an 
eminent degree, that of resuming in its narrow 
compass the sentiment of a whole age and culture. 
As from the study of a single fine Greek intaglio 
one might half divine the Hellenic spirit, so from 
one enamelled medallion like those which have 
been here discussed we might almost infer the bias 
of the Byzantine genius, were every monument of 
its greater art destroyed. 


PRINCIPLES AND EVOLUTION OF FURNITURE MAKING—IV 


BY A. ROMNEY GREEN 
THE SOCIAL FACTOR (continued) 


have now reached again that critical 
point in economic history, the invention 
of power-driven machinery, which I ap- 
proached in my second article by 
8 Qanother route. This invention was an 
intellectual victory of the human race which cannot 
be regarded as in itself an unmixed evil. Its 
directly pernicious effects on art, and how they can 
be minimized or prevented, I shall consider in 
another article; its most pernicious effects are those 
which result indirectly from its economic and social 
reactions. The use of machinery further facilitates 
that disintegration of the process which had begun 
with the manipulation of cheap labour by the 
architect, and had already reached a high pitch of 
perfection in the factory system as expounded by 
Adam Smith to an admiring people. Whilst 
adding enormously to the total wealth of a com- 
munity, it further aggravates what I have called the 
mal-distribution of processes—the processes, that is 
to say, of production and consumption ; since it has 
an effect similar to that which attends the enclosure 
of common lands in setting afloat large supplies of 
cheap labour, centinually displaced with the inven- 
tion of every new machine, and thus tends to keep 
wages at the subsistence level ; and since it adds to 
the landlords another class, that, namely, of the 
great employers, which is similarly enriched at the 
expense of the people. Art, therefore, practically 
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ceases to exist as the direct expression of man’s 
pleasure in his daily work ; we have destroyed this 
pleasure first by giving the worker too much work 
to do, and secondly by depriving him of all initiative 
in the doing of it and making it the monotonous 
repetition to order of some one or more uninteresting 
and often unintelligent operations in a merely 
mechanical series. This loss of intrinsic pleasure 
in the process may sometimes be compensated for 
by that prospective pleasure in the result, in virtue 
of which, as I have said, art may be indirectly as 
well as directly the expression of man’s pleasure in 
his daily life and occupations ; it is because, how- 
ever mechanical the process, they can still feel 
a sense of genuine pride and pleasure in a clearly 
vital result, and of genuine responsibility for the 
safety or welfare not only of fellow citizens 
but of fellow workers, that the builders of loco- 
motives and battleships, barges, fishing-boats or 
wagons, are the worthiest and nearest representa- 
tives to-day of the old-world craftsman. But in 
the more general trades of building and furnishing 
this element of prospective pleasure in the result is 
also usually lost to the worker by what I have 
called “the alienation of the result”, another factor 
in the decadence of art which increases with the 
growing mal-distribution of processes, but only 
produces its fullest effect under the modern factory 
system. In the middle ages our wonderful halls 
and churches were built and furnished by craftsmen 
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Notes on Various Works of Art 


Wodewose is, as noted above, simply a Wild- 
man. 

The word is found in occasional use certainly 
down to the middle of the sixteenth century (¢.g., 
“Some roamed like woodwoses ”—Sir T. Wilson’s 
* Art of Rhetoric ", 1554), but perhaps it was then 
dropping out of vogue. 

The first point that engages the attention in 
relation to the wodewose in art is his early asso- 
ciation with church architecture and decoration 
and other objects ecclesiastical. This is especially 
observable in East Anglia. Carved figures of 
wodewoses are found upon the walls of churches, 
upon fonts, and upon misericords. A highly 
interesting architectural example is furnished by 
the fine old church of S. Margaret's, Cley-next- 
the-Sea, Norfolk. At three of the four angles of 
the nave (the tower engages with the fourth angle 
on the north-west) are buttresses culminating in 
graded pinnacles. The south-east and south-west 
pinnacles were each surmounted by a boldly carved 
life-size figure in Caen stone of a wodewose 
armed with a club. The north-east pinnacle has 
unfortunately lost the wodewose. At Saxmund- 
ham, Suffolk, is an Early English octagonal 
font. At four angles of the octagonal shaft 
are alternately a lion sejant affronté and a wode- 
wose. These are clad in skins, and one carries 
a club erect on the shoulder, and the other a 
club depressed at his side. In an inventory 
of the estate of Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of 
Durham temp. Richard II, there is mention of a 
bed with “ VIII tapecia lanea, cum wodwysse in 
armis ejusdem  intextis", and another bed 
* broudatum cum signis de wodewese et arbori- 
bus". Itis perhaps useless to speculate how the 
wodewose first came thus into artistic use in 
religious life. Possibly he was regarded with 
superstitious awe as a potential bringer of good 
luck, and therefore a power to be propitiated. 

Arrived in the next century, we find the wodewose 
used decoratively in secular art. In the Minutes 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company of London, under 
the date 1468, it is recorded that the Wardens of the 
Company (who made periodical visits to the pro- 
vinces for the purpose of regulating and controlling 
the manufacture of silver plate by local craftsmen) 
journeyed to Coggeshall, Essex,and there inspected 
a dozen of silver spoons “ with woodwoses”, which 
had been improperly marked with the “ Liberd’s 
Heed” (Leopard’s Head). In 1486 a will was 
proved at York in which the testatrix bequeathed 
“sex cochlearia argenti cum wodwysshes deau- 
ratis". And in 1498 the will of Agnes Hildyard 
was proved, in which she bequeathed “sex 
cochlearia optima arg. cum wodwoshes”. 

In 1900 there was sold at Messrs. Christie’s 
rooms by order of the executors of a deceased 
gentleman of East Anglia, a fifteenth-century 
spoon, surmounted with a wodewose (described 
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in the catalogue as “a chased figure of a man in 
skin raiment holding a club "), and marked with a 
Liberd's Heed. It passed into the possession of 
the late Mr. A. Bateman, and was again sold 
at Messrs. Christie’s by his executors in 1903. The 
figure of a wodewose is well shown upon this 
spoon, a good illustration of which is given in 
Mr. C. J. Jackson’s “ History of English Plate”. 
Unfortunately, however, that writer appears to 
have supposed that it was an Apostle spoon, and 
he has described it as such. This spoon is in 
every particular identical with the description of 
the Coggeshall spoons, and, having regard to this 
and to the additional fact that it came from an 
East Anglian source into public notice in 1000, 
there is very strong probability that it is one of 
the dozen mentioned in 1468. It is now the 
property of a well-known collector. 

The wodewose (modified into “ Wodehouse”, 
probably in phonetic sympathy with a modified 
pronunciation) gave its name to an ancient East 
Anglian family, Barons Wodehouse and Earls 
of Kimberley, the supporters of whose shield of 
arms are two wodewoses. A branch of this family 
bears a wodewose as a crest. In the county of 
Essex the name in its old form of “ Woodiwiss” is 
found. . Descendants of Sir Abraham Woodiwiss 
are living in Derbyshire. 

I shall be grateful to any correspondents who 
may favour me with further information upon this 
subject. H. D. ELLIS. 

7 Roland Gardens, S.W. 


BYZANTINE ENAMELS IN MR. PIERPONT 
MORGAN'S COLLECTION 

A RECENT addition to Mr. Morgan’s collection of 
enamels is illustrated on the accompanying plate. 
It isa medallion with a half-&gure of Our Lord 
holding a scroll and blessing with His right hand: 
the head is surrounded by the cruciferous nimbus, 
and in the field to right and left is the abbreviated 
inscription “ Jesus Christ ”, with the Slavonic hard 
breathings. The medallion is enclosed in a mount, 
with loop for suspension, now much damaged, the 
metal being apparently gold with a considerable 
alloy of silver. It appears to have formed the 
ornament of a collar or necklace worn by a Russian 
prince in the eleventh or twelfth centuries, similar 
examples being in the Khanenko collection at 
Кей The enamel is considerably damaged, 
and much is lost, especially from the hair and the 
halo; but the body is almost perfect, and the 
colours conform in general to the Byzantine 
scheme. O. M. DALTON. 
AN APPRECIATION OF THE SWENIGO- 
RODSKOI ENAMELS 

THE zsthete (if one may use once more a word 
that ought by now to have lost its unfortunate 


, 1Cf. La Colleclion Khanenko, Livraison V, Plate XXXII. The 
inscriptions of these examples are, however, in Greek. 
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This is one of two medallions with busts of SS. 
Peter and Andrew [ PLATE, K,L], which are sup- 
posed to have belonged to the crown, though 
they are somewhat different in quality from the 
arched panels. It is now evident that in this par- 
ticular the suggested reconstruction of the crown 
is at fault. It is clear that the missing eighth 
panel is the one with the figure of a third danc- 
ing-girl, which has just been acquired by the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. From its slightly 
greater height, and also from the reversed atti- 
tude of the dancer, it is probable that it occupied 
a position between the two others of dancers, at 
the back of the crown. The figure of the empe- 
ror between the two empresses would then form 
a similarly graduated group in front, with the 
two smaller panels of Virtues at the sides. 
The medallions of St. Peter and St. Andrew, 
if they really belong to the crown at all, may 
perhaps have hung as ornaments on the end of 
the pendants which form a feature of Byzantine 
crowns, shown in the conjectural restoration.? 
As shown by the illustration, considerable 
portions of the enamel on the newly discovered 
panel are lost. The design is more favourably 
seen on the back, where, of course, it appears in 
reverse, and, in consequence of the method, in 
relief [ PLATE, B]. The colouring is as follows : 
the dancer’s tunic is green with inverted hearts 
in black; she wears a blue skirt with folds indi- 
cated by angular gold cloisons; both parts of 
the dress have yellow borders with green orna- 
ments, partly trimmed with red; a panel of simi- 


5 It seems possible that some such use may have been the 
purpose of the medallions enamelled on both sides, of which 
examples exist in the British Museum and the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. (Dalton, pp. 498-9, 506-7; fig. 304.) 


lar work is on the breast, and below it a V- 
shaped red trimming. The head is in white, 
with black hair bound with a fillet, sur- 
rounded by a green nimbus edged with red. The 
feet are in blue and red (the enamel of one lost) ; 
the dancer is in the act of stepping over a scarf. 
The surrounding ground of the panel is filled 
with foliage-scrolls and five parrots, all in varie- 
gated colouring. 

The method of workmanship of the panel has 
been described already. The criticism of tech- 
nical quality offered by Mr. Dalton about the 
Budapest panels is equally true of the present 
one. Heremarks ‘‘the enamelsare of fair quality, 
though somewhat affected by burial in the 
earth. . . The drawing and design are not 
on a high level, and betray the hand of an 
artist content with purely industrial aims.” ê 
The quality of the work is thus not of the 
highest class. The enamels are opaque and shal- 
low and rather dull in tone, and the gold cloi- 
sons seem, by comparison with the finest exam- 
ples, somewhat coarse and clumsy. When com- 
pared with the well-known pectoral cross at 
South Kensington, with its deep translucent 
blue and green through which the gold base 
gleams like sunlight, and where the design is 
outlined by cloisons of almost invisible fineness, 
this panel seems poor and rough. But it has a 
charm denied the other in the human interest of 
the subject, the delight of dress and dancing, 
and the pretty accessory details of birds and 
flowers—things which touch a chord of feeling 
across the centuries quite beyond the reach of 
the formulæ of Byzantine religious art. 

6Dalton, p. 526. 


A LATE SASSANIAN SILVER DISH 


BY O. M. DALTON 


—ftiE accompanying Plate represents 
(i a shallow bowl or dish of silver 
М NG decorated with the well-known Sas- 
(5) sanian bird-tailed monster enclosed 

Aj within a border of formal leaves. 
The design is in a flat relief, the interior details 
engraved and chased; the whole ground is 
gilded.* 

This remarkable object, obtained in India, is 
in the full tradition of Sassanian art. The type 
of the monster is known to us from the reliefs of 
Chosroes II at Tak-i-Bostan, where it occurs as 
a pattern upon garments.’ It is also found on 
silk textiles and silver vessels of late Sassanian 
times, or of the succeeding period when old Per- 
sian motives enjoyed an undisturbed popularity 









1 The dish is 7.6 ins. in diameter, and 1.6 ins. in height. 
It has a low foot-rim. 

? F. Sarre and E. Herzfeld, Iranische Felsreliefs, pl. 39; 
O. von Falke, Kunstgeschichte der Seidenweberei, 1913, 
P. 79- 


, 


long after the victory of Islam.* In some cases 
motives of Sassanian descent seem to have con- 
tinued at least as late as the ninth century, but 
the resemblance of the ornament on this bowl 
to pre-Mohammedan work justifies us in giving 
ita date within this limit, and thinking rather of 
the eighth or even of the seventh century. The 
foliated tongue (or leaf hanging from the 
mouth), the treatment of the floral scroll upon the 
tail and other details suggest influences not 
wholly Sassanian in character, though the method 
of manufacture is the same as that employed in 
the case of silver made under the late Per- 
sian monarchy.* Though one authority at least 


3 Good examples on textiles may be seen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Silver vessels bearing this design are 
figured in J. J. Smirnov's Oriental Silver, Atlas, pl. XLIX, 
L, and XXII; an electrotype of the dish represented on pl. 
XXII is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

* [n Sassanian times the figures were embossed separately, 
and then affixed by means of solder; this is the way in which 
the fine dishes with Persian kings engaged in hunting wild 
beasts are executed. 
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would accept the dish as actually Sassanian, it 
seems on the whole preferable to regard it as 
produced in early Mohammedan times." 

But long before Islam this monster had been 
treated as a purely decorative design. At Tak-i- 
Bostan the tail is enriched with an arrangement 


5 Smirnov ascribes to this period the work which most 
closely approximates to our example. 


of close-set palmettes filling the greater part of 
its surface; animal and floral elements were thus 
already combined from the single point of view 
of ornament. Here there is more freedom of 
style and the tendency to introduce foliations is 
more marked. The old design has not suf- 
fered, and it will be conceded that the space is 
filled with admirable effect. 


UNPUBLISHED CASSONE PANELS—I 


BY TANCRED BORENIUS 


s ROM many points of view, the sub- 
ject of the Italian Cassone panels of 
the early Renaissance is one of such 
unique fascination that it is a 
j matter of some surprise that we 
Should have had to wait until but recently for 
the first attempt at an exhaustive survey of this 
province of art. I am, of course, referring to 
Prof. Schubring’s two volumes—one of text and 
one of illustrations—which by now are sure to be 
familiar to all students. Pioneers in all fields 
labour under similar disadvantages, and it is 
but natural that it should have been possible to 
point to gaps and errors in Prof. Schubring’s 
work; but its fundamental importance for all 
further research on this subject is not to be ques- 
tioned, and its extreme usefulness is a matter of 
constant experience. Prof. Frank J. Mather has 
for some time been preparing a monograph on 
Cassone panels now in America—obviously a 
most important section of the material—and I 
understand that Prof. Schubring also intends to 
bring out a supplemental volume on the subject. 
With a view to assisting in the gathering of 
material for a real Corpus of Cassone panels, I 
should like to publish a number of interesting 
examples which have come under my notice and 
hitherto, so far as I know, have not been re- 
ferred to in art literature. I may add, that in 
thus using the term “‘ cassone,’ I intend it to 
cover all kinds of house furniture and articles 
of ornamental character, all of which categories 
will be found fully discussed in Prof. Schub- 
ring’s book. 

I will make the beginning with an attractive 
and important-sized panel (51 by 144 cm.) in the 
collection of Mr. Henry Harris [PLATE I, B]. 
As to the subject of the picture, it seems to me 
that there can be little doubt but that this is an 
illustration of the most dramatic moment in the 
story of the Roman centurion L. Virginius and 
his daughter. The figure on the throne I take 
to be Appius Claudius, adjudicating Virginia 
to his client, M. Claudius, seated on the steps 
of the throne, while Virginia’s old nurse, whose 
evidence as to Virginia’s birth was invoked by 


1 Paul Schubring, Cassoni, Truhen and Truhenbilder der 
italienischen | Frührenaissance. Ein Beitrag zur Profan- 
malerei im Quattrocento. Leipzig, 1915. 
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her father, has been seated on the other side, 
and starts up as she sees Virginius stabbing his 
daughter, to the dismay also of the women who 
surround her. In the background on the left, 
Virginius is seen again, escaping the pursuit of 
the soldiers. The picture is excellently pre- 
served, and derives much charm from the smil- 
ing landscape setting of the scene, in which the 
passage about the lake or river on the extreme 
right is especially attractive; the notes of colour 
in the long drawn-out group of figures are clear 
and bright, with a succession of various shades 
of red cleverly carried through from one end to 
the other. 

As to the author of the picture, I put forward 
with some confidence the name of Francesco 
Granacci, and the authenticated work by this 
artist which seems to me to offer the closest ana- 
logies to the panel under discussion is his 
Assumption of the Virgin, painted for the 
church of St. Piero Maggiore at Florence and 
until recently in the collection of Mr. H. C. 
Somers Somerset, of the Priory, Reigate.” Both 
as regards the types of face and the treatment of 
draperies, the two pictures appear to me to be so 
strikingly similar as to point beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt to one and the same artist. It is 
also of interest to observe the affinities of style 
which exist between Mr. Harris’s panel and a 
pen-and-ink drawing in the National Museum 
at Stockholm. As may be seen from our repro- 
duction [PLATE I, 4], the drawing in question 
contains some figures of Roman soldiers, stand- 
ing, which bear a close resemblance to those in 
the foreground of the picture; and, moreover, 
the figure of a soldier running, with his shield 
lifted, which immediately makes one think of 
the figure of the escaping Virginius in the back- 
ground of the picture—though it might, of 
course, also be intended for a figure of a guard 
in a Resurrection scene. Prof. Sirén, in dis- 
cussing the Stockholm drawing, has arrived at 
the conclusion that it is a work by Granacci ;° 


2 See for reproduction of this picture Crowe and Caval- 
caselle,- History of Painting in Italy, vol. VI (1914), plate 
facing p. 156. 

3 See his catalogue (in Swedish) of Italian drawings in the 
National Museum at Stockholm (Italienska handteckningar 
från 1400—-och. 1500 talen. i Nationalmuseum, Stockholm 1917, 


p. 21 sq. 
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Applied relief, chased and gilded. 


Diam. 19.2 cm. 


A Late Sassanian Silver Dish. 


